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Co Correspondents. 


We are compelled to apologise to a score, or more, of correspondents this week ; we 
have not room to-day for their favors, but in an early number H. H. (you can’t cheat this 
ould), G. G., W., A. W., &c. &c., shall appear. 

J. W., of A. Court House, is informed, that under the circumstances we shall not press 
our claim. 


ana A. W., of Ala., will oblige us by remitting any funds he may have received, by 
au. 
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Bevies, Covies, &c.—English and American Shooting. 

Perceiving, dear Editor, in your last Spirit, that in two several articles there 
is reference made to your humble servant, and to his opinions and conversa- 
tions as promulgated through the medium of the “ Register,” I have a word or 
two to say in reply; to which you will, I doubt not, be so good as to give 

place in your next. First, as regards the remarks of Priscianus, whose very 
correct and clear definition as to the relative meaning of the words—* Covies, 
Bevies, Packs, Flocks, and so on,” I read with much pleasure. [ would observe 
that it appears from the general tenor of his article, that he has misconceived 
me; and fancies that we take different views of the matter, whereas, in all but 
one very slight and immaterial point, we precisely agree. My object in the 
article, to which he has reference, was to vindicate the use of the word flock, 
as technically right when applied to more than one brood of birds, and espe- 
cially of quail. That it is good English is undoubted, whether of two broods, 
one brood, or a part of a brood ; it is merely in the ¢echnical or sportsman’s 
phrase that I looked on the questions. The only point whereon I would at all 
jiffer from Prisctanvus is on the use of the word pack, technically, as applied 

0 one brood of grouse. 

I should myself term,—and I am borne out by the Field Book, and by the 
Encyclopedia Britannica, and by that beautiful new annual “Sporting 

Scenes”— 

The young, hatched by and under the care of a single cock and hen grouse— 

A Brood, or Covey, of Poults. 

The young, hatched by and under the care of a single cock and hen par- 
ndge— A Covey of Partridge. 

And with reference to both these birds, as also to Black game and Ptarmi- 
gan, when several broods or coveys unite, I should use the term Pack. WNot 

applying that term to one hatching; although I admit that the Field Book 
gives both significations to it. ' 

The young, hatched by and ander the care of a single cock an! hen quail— 

A Bevy of Quail. 

Two or more bevies united, a Fiock. 

Technically, 1 do not think it would be right to call a single hatching a 
flock; and, technically, also, I am sure it would be wrong to call t wo or three 
hatchings, with the old birds, a bevy. 

I will add, that in the same manner, a single brood of Pheasants— Phasia- 
nus Colchicus—is termed a nide, but to apply that term to a dozen old birds, 
would be deemed a solecism ; no less than to use the words couple and brace 
as convertible—there being particular birds and beasts of game to which either 
term is respectively and immutably assigned. 

Secondly. Your agreeable and graphic correspondent, “‘ H.”’ of Illinois, who 
I doubt not, by his style and spirit, is a trae sportsman, has sadly misconceiv- 
ec me. 

He says,— But I must confess that from some of his premises, he and I 
arrive at different conclusions. The man who can kill three birds ont of four 
ina covert so thick that another would despair even of making the attempt, is 
me judice, the better shot of the two, and must show the same relative supe- 
riority in any covert. If American shooting requires a quicker shot than 
shooting in England, I contend that the American is the better shot of the 
two, and that the latter would have less to learn in shooting in England, than 
the English sportsman would have to learn here.” 

Now, my dear Editor, would not any person reading the above suppose that 
I had held, in my ‘cursory conversations,’ in the November number of the 
Register—to which your correspondent H. especially refers—some opinion 
iiferent from the above? That I had asserted, either that English sportsmen 
were better shots than Americans, or that quick shots were not better than 
slow shots? Or that the men who could kill three shots out of four, in thick 
covert, were not better shots than they who could not even try to do so? 

Of course he must.—Alas! dear Editor—alas for me! that I, of all men, 
should be made to assert such sporting fallacies—things so at variance with 
the whole aim and object of my “ Precepts and Practice.” 

Por pity’s sake, dear Editor !—for justice sake, dear Mr. H.! read the No- 
vember number !—read all the numbers, if you will !—and whip me out of the 
sts with my own bowstring, if you find any thing even distantly bearing on 
sucha comparison, in any line above my humble signature. 

{n the November number, you will find a carefully elaborated view of the 
comparative wildness of field sports here, and in England. You will find that 
[have vindicated the field sports of England from the charge of tamencss, 80 

often and so ignorantly brought agains: them, by a review of the habits of the 
game in the two couatries, and the comparative distances at which it 1s posst- 
oe to get shots ineach,—shewing that the game is infinitely wilder THERE ; the 
Country, the coverts, and the shooting infinitely wilder HERE. 

But you will not find one word of comparison between the shots or sportsmen 
of the two countries. ital 
The only portion of the article touching in the least degree on this point, so 
lar from differing, exactly coincides with part of H.’s opinion. 

Namely, thar a good English shot has much more to learn here than a good 
American shot would have to learn there. 

That question is slightly debated between Frank Forester and Harry Archer, 
4 the number referred to, andit is distinctly stated therein that a man may be 
me shot in England, and yet—for his first summer season—hardly touch @ 
*ather here, 
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kill three out of four, in heavy covert, is not superior to one who cannot,”—I 
had better throw aside both gun and pen in absolute despair. 

It does not, I think, follow that a man who can kill three birds out of four 
in heavy covert to which he is used, will maintain a relative superiority in any 
shooting, over a man who never saw such covert, and never shot in such. Nay! 
Iam sure it is not true! There are numbers of men in England—Lord Ken- 
nedy, George Anson, Capt. Ross, Osbaldeston, and a host of others, who will 
kill all but every bird in English covert, and who, I am satisfied, for the first 
six months would not shoot at two birds out of eight, which would be called 
fair shots, in summer covert here,—but the American who would kill three 
out of four here, while they did not kill one out of eight, would have to kill 
two every time he shot at one in order to preserve a relative superiority over 
them in English, or in any other open covert, which it would be about as hard 
to do as to catch me writing that a slow shot was better than a quick one. 

If I must institute a comparison between English and American shots, I 
should say that there were ten crack shots in England, for one here, owing to the 
habit of all English gentlemen living on their estates in the country, three- 
fourths of the year, and shooting four or five days every week. But I think 
an American crack shot is perhaps everywhere a quicker, and more instinctive 
shot, than an Englishman of the same standing as a sportsman. Here for the 
first two years the American would certainly beat the English shot ; and equal 
him there. I have only to add that I rejoice in the acquaintance of several 
cracks on either side the water; and that, on neither, do I know a superior 
for speed, certainty, and skill, to one who hails from Jersey, not many miles 
from hence, hight H y T r. 

Pardon my taking up so much room, but it is very tiresome —of all tiresome 
things perhaps the most so—to be misquoted! To have words put into your 
mouth, which would unquestionably have stuck in your weasand, and choked 
you, had you even wished to use them; and to cap the whole climax, all this 
done by the very one of all men you would have backed to understand you to 
a letter, a brother sportsman ! 

Au reste, I had much rather shoot with H. in Illinois, than write about him 
in New York ;—doth he ever travel in these partst for if he doth so,—as I 
fear there is slight chance of my going thither,—I would give somewhat to 
pull a trigger with him ; and, though we shoot wild turkeys not in these parts, 
Icould in July introduce him to Tom Draw, and to what he perhaps has never 
seen, the killing in one day of sixty couple, at the least, of woodcock ! That 
you know was the bag the Commodore’ and I made last year, and—please the 
god of Timberdoodles—we mean to beat it this. 

Jan. 21, 1841. As ever, thine, 





Frank Forester. 








The Invas:»» of Boulogne. 


From Harry Dobbs, Stoker on Board the City of Edinburgh Steamer, 
to Bill Bali, Touter to the Commercial Company in London. 

“O Crixy Bil—ven i tuk my Last tender partin off yew down in the cole ole 
off the citty off Heddinborow and Himprinted that here kis on the hafecshonat 
mouth of yewr sister kate vich she sed-she wood nevver wash off the Blak till 
it wore away in the riglar Coarse off natur, litel did i think i shood evver cum 
to be puld up ofore a lot of frensh Beaks and cold upon to comit Purgatory by 
swaring my name was mountseer Hornree Doe insted of plain Harry Dobbs. 
Arter a deal of bother and giberish, Gilty or not gilty, ses they. Pearly voo 
fronsy, ses i, at vich the juge de Pay (so cald i supose becaws yew ar obleegt 
to Bribe him befour yew can get anny justiss out off him) busted out a laffin ; 
arter vich the Porkipine du Raw repeted the kestin, Gilty or not gilty, ses he, 
Non mi recordo, ses i, at vich off vent the cld juge agen, wors nor evver the 
Lord mare and mister obler, tho i ust to Think they vas the Rumist chaps for 
Larkin a feler off to the gallass as evver i seed. Thinks i if yew vonts tocum 
down uppon me with yew? burns justiss i shal cum down uppon yew vith m 
Cokes. 

But to Begin at the beginin. at Blakvall ve tuk on board a Grate menny 
of the mountserrs, most on em cummin down by the Stand-up train—vich 
gravesend Dito and Dito Dito hern Bey and margit. Bean my Ist interduxion 
in frensh sosiaty i may say i vos tuk 4 a turn astarn at fust But sune got my 
steem up and vos awl rite in no time. Vot i most admires in the frensh carek- 
ter is vot devvels they arto Drink! theyde got lots off sperrits vith em, and 
ass i say Ven yewr goin a Long viage theres nothink like sumthink Short. 
Afore ve vos fairly out off the rivver the gemmen vos § seas over, and sich 
Rummy felers for Brandy i nevver clapt my iis on. Allso hosions of lemmon- 
aid and neguss, and ass nateraly concludes amung so menny papishes lots of 
pop-ery. The same of soda vater and ginger bear, spannish juce vater and O 
saucree, so that ass the capten sed instid uff bean at Hern bay yew mite have 
fancied yewrself at the Cove of Cork. And deer Bil alow me to say in regard 
off Drinkin there aint no cumparrison between the O D V and the O Sucree. 
The fust is rely a cappital O. 

‘Onfortinat the vind began to get up ven ve got into Blew vater, and sune 
arter cummin on a gale vas a deth Blow to the'r merryment, the grate guns 
sune clering avay their pokket Pistols. From ramsgit ve run to Rye, vich yew 
mite hav told by the Rye faces, and from the foul vether continnying the mount- 
seers vos awl sicks and sevens. Arter a vile tiere vos a bit of alul, vich yung 
Bony tuk the hopertunity of the sea sicknes makin him a litel moor Sobvr to 
adres his joly cumpanyons evvery 1, vich such ass dared ventur their ankechers 
from their mouths Waved em in the air cryin ip ip huray ! in their frensh lingo, 
and then aw! vent down into the salloon and sune arter cum up agen Togd out 
ass genralls and Kernels, vich vos fine Nuts for our felers, and deer Bill my opin- 
yan is they vood hav tuk franse prisoner Esy anuff only for 1 thing vich is this, 
Bean awl Listed ass Commandin ofisirs and no Privets their vosent nobdy to 
obay orders ven the vord vos ger to Fire, and next time they atemts a hinwa- 
sion they must take out less Musk and moor Muskits, and not fancy they can 
konker a kingdum vith nothink but sedlits Powder. ; 

“The 1st land ve made in franse vas Cape Greeny,* vich vos werry appropo. 
But dident go ashore til ve gut to neer Bulloan, ven the chap ass had got the 
Live egle in the cage bean too Drunk too make him Go threw his performenses 
and me haveing tuk the hopertunaty of Toggin myself out in 1 off the hoffisirs 
castoff suits, jined the xpedishun ass a Vollunteer, vith the egle stop off my hed and 
I off the Cole saks under my cote to Bring avay the Lewy nappolions in. Ve 
then marcht to Bulloan and jined by several werry Respectabel fish wimmen 
enterd the barrax, vere there vos a Rigler shindy betwixt the sham solgers and 
the Real vons. Yung Bony shot 1 poor feler ass he sed for the Meer fun off 
the thing and to kepe the game alive, vich deer Bill it seems werry Ard a 
for a chap vot refusis a Napolion to be put off vith a Pistole. Ass sune as = e 
got kiktout of the barrax Prince lewy gev a Permotion in honnor. 1 = 
vas created a n of honnor, a nuther a Shivvileer, a nuther a Gennerrallis- 
simmo and so on, and deer Bil i beleav i vas created Sumthink, but not bean 
quite perfict in my frensh ar unable to say voti am, so pleas Direct at pressant 
ass nuthink but Nite off the egle, and ven i No myself Betor vil drop yew da 


hounse to inform. ; 

mareht i toun vick tawk of frensh Perlitenes they shet the 
oan soot et - Repared to the Grand collum Bilt by the riginal 
Bony to comensurate the Grand viktry ass vos to hav bean ere by the 
Grand army ass vos to hav hinvaded ingland. Hear, arter bilkin t ~ ore noes 
out off his 6 pense, the dngicigubhte standerd mounted \—<s top, - 
me Thinkin that vos the safist place for the pressant Followd his | Apa t ; 
egle, vich as sune as ve arived at the sumat had a Werry hextersif vew o 


Prinse lewy a cuttin his anlukky, folowd by his folowers at Hi pressure spede, 


off the John Dams and a batalyan of the perventif sirvis Rush'n on the poor 

standerd barer at the Botom of the collum i Let fly the egle from the Top and 

takein out the cole sak Blakt myself awl over and rented my cloas into a meer 

Stoke, so ass ven they come to xamen me Found nothink like Proof pozitif, and 

[an off bean brote in a frensh Hero shal turn myself out to be nothink but » 
ai1b}. 

Ass for the Grand army most off em ran into the vater and vos Tuk prizners 
by the bathin wimen. Sum got pepperd by the John Dams and sum got Salted 
by the oshun, but deer Bil to conclude i shal nevver jine a Bony party agen as 
lungs i breathe, and Prinse Jewy xcuse me sayin he showd himeelf a Propper 
goose for ingagin in sich a war of Propper gander. 

“yvewrs Truly, Harry Dosss.” 
London Comic Almanack. 
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The Hon. Mrs. Norton. 

Marvsorouca-Street.—Edmund Pearce, an antiquated beau, all powder and 
white waistcoat, remarkably well known at this police court, and passing as 
“Captain” Pearce with the public, was brought before Mr. Dyer, decgel by 
the Hon. Mrs. Norton with conducting himself in such a manner as to warrant 
the inference that his object was to annoy her. 

_ Mrs. Norton stated her extreme reluctance to come forward before the pub- 
lic in a matter personal to herself; but having for a length of time been exposed 
to systematic annoyance, she had come to the resolution to give the first person 
into custody who gave her cause to suspect he was in league with that portion 
Z family who were not disposed to act towards her in the most friendly 
eeling. 

The defendant, who was quite a stranger to her, addressed a letter to her some 
days ago, in which he pretended to have an acquaintance with her family affairs, 
and offering to use his influence to procure the restoration of her children. On 
Tuesday last the defendant called at her residence in Bolton-street, and gave 
her uncle’s butler a ticket for the Opera. This proceeding appeared to her as 
if the defendant wished to get the only male servant out of the way in order to 
put his project of annoying her into more secure practice. The butler did not 
leave the house, and as soon as the circumstance was known a policeman was 
procured, and instructed to watch the house. The defendant for several days 
afterwards loitered about the street, but he did not attempt to obtain an entrance 
until last evening, when he pushed past Mr. Sheridan, who was about to enter, 
and, though told not to persist, he contrived to get into the hall, where he was 
detained on an excuse until a policeman was called, when he was then lod 
in the station-house. Mrs. Norton added, if the defendant could satisfactorily 
prove that he had no design to annoy her, and was not in league with that por- 
tion of her family already alluded to, she was willing to forego her complaint. 
Mrs. Norton entered inte a statement of what she termed her “ persecutions.” 
There had been a doubt, she said, which of her male friends was to be fixed upon ; 
it was at length determined that Lord Melbourne should be selected, and the re- 
sult was the trial now so well known to the public. One of the witnesses, a 
female in poor circumstances, when on her way to the Court of King’s Bench, 
boasted that the trial would have the effect of ‘turning out the Premier,” and 
of making her fortune. After the trial her children had been taken from under 
her control by her husband, and she had from that period been separated from 
them. Negotiations on the part of her husband for a reconciliation were made, 
on condition that she made an effort to conciliate a particular party, but circum- 
stances intervened, and the amicable intentions were frustrated. 

The defendant Pearce said he had no other motive in giving the butler the 
Opera ticket than to repay his civility; to express meant and solicitude for 
her situation, which, from what he collected from the public papers, he presumed 
to be unmerited. 

Mrs. Norton said the public papers had not mentioned in the report of the 
trial one word about the deprivation she had sustained of herchildren; and, as 
the letter did allude to them, she could not help suspecting the defendant to be 
in some way concerned with those parties who had been for some time past in 
the habit of adding to her discomfort. 

Mr. Dyer asked the defendant how he could pretend to have it in his power 
S procure Mrs. Norton the society of her children? 

‘The defendant said he thought some of his “ wist-end ” friends might have infl u- 
ence, and it was his intention to bespeak it on behalf of Mrs. Norton. To prove that 
his object was a laudable one, he begged to say he had been conan to Mrs. 
Norton's father by his * friend and tutor,” the late Edmund Burke; and when 
he saw a portrait of his friend in the house in Bolton-street his desire to serve 
Mrs. Norton became more intense. 

Mr. Dyer said if the defendant would say that he had no intention to annoy 
Mrs. Norton, and give his assurance that he would not repeat his conduct, he 
had no doubt the complaint would not be pressed further. 

The defendant, having given the required assurance, was allowed to depart. 


————ooe 


To the Editor of the Morning Post: Sir,—I enclose a letter published in the 
“Times ” to-day, leaving it to your courtesy and judgment to insert it in your 
paper, where an extremely incorrect account appeared yesterday of the case in 
question. I am, Sir, yours obediently, 

December 24. C. Norton. 


To the Editor of the ** Times: Sir,—I perceive in a somewhat incorrect - 
account of one of the charges at Mariborough-street Office yesterday that I am 
reported to have said that one of the witnesses in a late trial came up to town 
in Lord Grantley’s carriage. Such not being the fact, nor consistent with my 
statement, I hasten to contradict it, and (if | may trespass so far on your space 
and courtesy) to give the substance of what I did say, which was simply to the 
following effect, viz :—That I was induced to give the person calling himself 
Captain Pearce in charge from an impression (arising out of repeated and most 
disagreeable circumstances) that he was employed to annoy me, that that im- 
pression was the result of several strange and painful incidents which I detailed 
to the magistrate, and which proved that my house was watched, my servants 
tampered with, and in two different instances the infamous trap resorted to of 
endeavoring, by feigned letters on business, to induce me pereonally to attend 
at an address which I learned from my servant (who attended in my place) was 
one of a disreputable character. ’ 

I connected these circumstances with the fact, not depending on my state- 
ment, but shown on cross-examination on the trial, that the principal witnesses 
had resided on Lord Grantley’s estate of Wonersh ; had received from some one 
(it was not shown clearly whom) sums of money for their “ support ;” and I 
stated that one of the witnesses, who had been a groom, and was then a rag- 
seller, came to town from Wonersh in a pc tchaise, quite drunk, and boasted to 
one of the toll-keepers on the road that his fortune would be made if his evi- 
derce ruined the Premier. , 

I connect those circumstances also with the fact that when, after the trial, 
Mr. Norton proposed to me a reconciliation and aretur to my house, he ex- 
pressly named his brother and other parties as the persons whg stood between 
me and my peace, and gave me set instruetions in writing how to act, so as, if 
possible, to conciliate Lord Grantley for my children’s sake. Those children not 
having been taken away after the trial or separation, but previously (in order to 
prevent me taking them tothe house of my brother, who was not on terms with 
Mr. Norton), and the separation and endeavor to blacken my character, being 
merely the result of the bitter disputes which followed the arbitrary step . 
their removal, I certainly considered the letter I received from the person 
charged, proved by its contents and reference to them, that be was in “«e ~ 
of facts not made public, and in communication with other parties w . — 
shown me so much hostility. I consequently acted on the panmmineinn 
come to (after three years’ perpetual torment), to give the next Le ey = 
cted into the charge of the police, and, however ony y it might be, to - 
serie : inst annoyances w I may be ridiculed 
peal, if possible, for protection agains * dace aud Saeaiee. 
calling ‘“ persecutions,” but which are, nevertheless, Intole hich . 

Assuring you that there is no particle of this statement which cannot be cor~ 
roborated on oath by undeniable witnesses, 

: I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 





Carnouine Nortow. 
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cHAPT® 
On the morning of the 10th te ac 
hur Wellesley had taken up hi quarters at i 
comaealaating with Cuesta, i at Casa del Puerto, and 





tired of the inaction of my p 
tricities of my friend the Mayor, 
tion. 


the effective state of our corps. As for me! was heartily 
ee ee resent if and, mach as I relished the eccen- 


being left more alone— his Portuguese staff afforded him little society 
pr greatly, and as the hour of my departure drew near he appeared 
lower in spirits than I had ever seen him. , 

“J shall be very lonely without you, Charley,” said he with a sigh, as we sat 
the last evening together beside our cheerful wood fire. ‘‘I have little inter- 
course with the Dons ; for my Portuguese is none of the best, and only comes 
when the events far advanced, and, besides, the villains, I fear, may remem- 
ber the sherry affair. Two of my present staff were with me then.” 

«Js that the story Power so often alluded to, Major, the King of Spain’s—*” 

“There, Charley, hush, be cautious my boy, Id rather not speak about that 
‘till we get amongst our own fellows.” : Sex 

“« Just as you like, Major; but, do you know, I have a strong curiosity to hear 
the narrative.” 

‘Tf I’m not mistaken there is some one listening at the door : gently ; that’s 
it, eh?” 

"No; we are perfectly alone; the night’s early ; who knows when we shall 
have as quiet an hour again together? Let me hear it by all means.” 

«“ Well, I don’t care; the thing, heaven knows, is tolerably well known; 80, 
if you'll amuse yourself making a devil of the turkey’s legs there, I'll tell you 
the story ; it’s very short, Charley, and there’s no moral, so you're not likely to 
repeat it.” 

‘So saying, the Major filled up his glass, drew a little closer to the fire, and be- 

n:— 
on When the French troops under Laborde were marching upon Alcobaca, in 
coneert with Loison’s corps, I was ordered to convey a very valuable present of 
sherry, the Duc d’Albuquerque was making to the Supreme Junta—no less 
than ten hogsheads of the best sherry the royal cellars of Madrid had formerly 
contained. ’ 

‘Tt was stored in the San Vincente convent ; and the Junta knowing a little 
about monkish tastes and the wants of the Church, prudently thought it would 
be quite as well at Lisbon; I was accordingly ordered, with a sufficient force to 

rovide for its safe conduct and secure arrival, and set out upon my march one 

ovely morning in April with my precious convoy. 

‘«f don't know, I never could understand why temptations are thrown in our 
way in this life, except for the pleasure of yielding tothem. As for me, I’m a 
stoic when there's nothing to be had; but let me get a scent of a well kept 
haunch, the odour of a wine bin once in my nose, I forget every thing except 
appropriation. That bone smells deliciously, Charley ; a little garlic would im- 
prove it vastly. 

‘Our road lay through cross paths and mountain tracts, for the French were 
scouring the country on every side, and my fellows, only twenty altogether, 
trembled at the very name of them, so that our only chance was to avoid falling 
in with any forage parties. We journeyed along for several days, rarely making 
more than a few leagues between sun-rise and suu-set, a scout always in ad- 
vance to assure us that all was safe. The road was a lonesome one, and the 
way weary—for I had no one to speak to or converse with—so I fell into a kind 
of musing fit about the old wine in the great brown casks ; I thought on its lus- 
cious flavour, its rich straw colour, its oily look as it flowed into the glass, the 
mellow after-taste, warming the heart as it went down, and I absolutely thought 
I could smell it through the cask. 

‘« How I longed to broach one of them, if it were only to see if my dreams 
about it were correct; ‘maybe it’s brown sherry’ thought I, ‘and I am all 
wrong.’ This was a very distressing reflection: I mentioned it to the Porte- 
guese intendant, who travelled with us asa kind of supercargo ; but the villain 
only grinned, and said something about the Junta and the galleys for life, so I did 

not recur to it afterwards. Well, it was upon the third evening of our march 
that the scout reported that at Merida, about a league distant. we had fallen in 
with an English cavalry regiment who were on their march to the northern pro- 
vinces, and remained that night in the village. As soon, therefore, as I had 
made all my arrangements for the night, [ took afresh horse, and cantered over 
to have a look at my countrymen, and hear the news. When I arrived it was 
dark night, but I was not long in finding out our fellows: they were the 11th 
Light Dragoons, commanded by my old friend, Bowes, and with as jolly a mess 
as any in the service. 

‘‘ Before half an hour's time I was in the midst of them, hearing all about the 
campaign, and telling them in return about my convoy,—dilating upon the quali- 
ties of the wine as if I had been drinking it every day at dinner. 

‘We had a very mellow night of it, and before four o'clock the senior Major 
and four Captains were under the table, and all the subs in a state unprovided for 
by the articles of war. Sol thought I'd be going, and, wishing the sober ones a 
good bye, set out on my road to join my own party. 

‘TI had not gone above a hundred yards when [ heard some one running after, 
and calling out my name. 

“*T say, Monsoon; Major: confound you, pull up.’ 

“** Well, what's the matter; has any more lush turned up!” inquired I,for we 
had drunk the tap dry when I left. 

“** Not a drop, old fellow——~’ said he ; ‘but I was thinking of what you've 
been saying about that sherry.’ 

“*Well! What then?’ 

: ¢ Why, I want to know how we could get a taste of it?’ 

** You d better get elected one of the Cortes,’ said I, laughing ; ‘for it does 
not seem likely you'll do se in any other way.’ 

« ‘Tm not sure of that,’ said he, smiling. ‘What road do you travel to- 
morrow ! 

“** By Cavalhos and Reina.’ 

‘** Whereabouts may you happen to be towards sun-set ” 

“*T fear we shall be in the mountains,’ said I, with a knowing look, ‘ where 
ambuscades and surprise parties would be highly dangerous.’ 

me ——- party consists of —— ?’ 

“¢ twenty Portuguese, all ready to run at t + 

A I'll do it, Monsoon ; Tl be hanged - I don’t. tag 
nt. ‘ But, Tom,’ said I, ‘don’t make any blunder; only blank cartridge, my 

‘** Honour bright !’ cried he ; ‘ you're fellows are armed, of course ?’ 


“* Never think of that ; they may shoot each other in the confusion ; but, if 


you only make plenty of noise coming on, they’ i , 
rs . — capital fellows they aed be.’ mbes mrt yd ry 

** Crack troops, Tom ; so don’t hurt them ; and now good night.’ 
ae —_ cantered off, I began to think over O’Flaherty’s idea, ar} upon my 
e. I didn’t half like it; he was a reckless devil-may-care fellow, and it was just 
ae likely he would really put his scheme into practice. 
rs be. morning broke, however, we got under way again, and I amused my- 
self all the forenoon in detailing stories of French cruelty; so that, before we 


had marched ten miles, there was not a man amongst us not ready to run at the 
. - y As evening was falling we reached Mo- 
noni — pass which follows the course of « sma lriver, and where, 
chiffs uf » ~< * wee mule carts had barely space enough to pass between the 


‘What a place for Tom O’F! i ” 
thou ods or Tom aherty and his foragers ! 
ght I, as we entered the little mountain gorge ; but ait was chert the | less: now and then, it’s true, roused by some momentary strain, it swelled up- 


grave ; Pw. s = nme of our party, not a sound washeard. There was some- | wards in full chorus ; but gradually these passing flights grew rarer, and finally 
in the = brown mountain, rising like vast walls on | all ceased, save along, low, droning sound, like the expiring sigh of a wearied 


slightest sound of attack on any side. 


either side, with a narrow 


stream, that seemed to awe us, rt sky at top, and in the dark slu - 


no one spoke; the muleteer 
beasts in a half 
night-fall 


herty and his 


; , the i i 

appeared on any side, and, to my aan eatinfactia Frenne wa 

be distant, the coon of the little village 
night. It was just at thi 

advance came galloping up almost breath! 


~ fine 
French, captain; the French are upon us!’ said he, with a face like a | him up at the Castle.” 
oe } 2 


“ «Coming in force !’ said the fellow - ‘Dragoons! by this road.’ - 


a ame By this road?” ve, conga man of the party, looking at 


other like men sentenced to be 


“Scarcely had they spoken, when we heard the distant noise of cavalry ad- their 





Tike ow ae SEP ae 


“muttered voice, and urged them faster, to reach the village before 


“ Egad, somehow I felt uncommon] ; 
: : nly uncomfortable ; I could fortunes of the Free famil 5 that ever them. 
of the impression that some disaster was initiating: and I not ae q, y as any Saxon oppressed them 


project in for coon bac imate. He'll attack us, thought I, where | bours 
y ‘or ever; but, if they are not able to get away, even the | tered words that fell from his lips, evinced that he reposed on the last bottle of 


ion I could see about half a| ‘Oh,thin! he’s a fine ould gentleman,” said Mike, after a pause of some 


: he were minutes, during which he had been contempl 
time that a scout I hed vent out some few yandein acumen 
ess 


“« Whew! Which mae ; 
be telling Gao way? how many 1 said I, not at all sure that he might net } be ready to start within sm hour.” 
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crucifixes and began to sa dele: 
nie ; the mule drivers = their | 
; and the Intendant took to his 







ms came in sight: they came gallopi : 
5s teen my tel e galloping up, 





voll , at the new moon, and ran 


&% 


«“T was knocked down in the ct 9 and as 


saying, ase 2. tae saddle, and inv less time than I've been telli 

it the whole wes over and ut ae 
tating on all I saw, and now and then shouting for my Portuguese friends to 
come back again. They came in time, by twos and threes, and at last the whole 


the Cid.” 
“ And how did the Junta behave !”” 
“ Like trumps, Charley: made me a Knight of Battalha, and kissed me on 


small testimony of their esteem. [have laughed very often at it since. But 
hush, Charley: what’s that I hear without there!” 


arting, and I eive he is delighting them with a song.” 
me But what peared air iv is! Sie the words + _~ 
“Trish, Major; most classical Irish, too, I’!l be bound.” 
“Trish! I’ve heard most tongues; but that certainly surprisesme. Call him 
in, Charley, and let us have the canticle.” 
In a few minutes more, Mr. Free appeared in 4 state of very satisfactory ele- 
vation, his eyebrows alternately rising and falling, his mouth a little drawn to 
one side and a side motion in his knee-joints that might puzzle a physiologist to 
account for. 
“ A very sweet little song of yours, Mike,” said the major; “a very sweet 
thing, indeed. Wet your lips, Mickey.” 
“Long life to your honour, and Master Charles there, too, and them that be- 
longs to both of yez. May a gooseberry skin make a nightcap for the man 
would harm either of yez.” 
“Thank you, Mike. And now about that song.” 
“ Tt’s the ouldest tune ever was sung,” said Mike with a hiccup, “ barrin’ Adam 
had a taste for music ; but the words—the poethry is not so ould.” 
“ And how comes that!” 
“The poethry, ye see, was put to it by one of my ancesthors; he was a great 
inventhor in times past, and made beautiful songs; and ye'd never guess what 
it’s all about.” 
‘« Love, mayhap ?”’ quoth Monseon. 
‘ Sorry taste of kissing from beginning to end.” 
“ A drinking song ?”’ said I. 
“* Whiskey is never mentioned.” 
- ee is the only other national pastime. It must be in praise of sudden 
death !” 
 You’re out again: but sure you'd niver guess it,” said Mike. “ Well, ye 
see, here’s what it is. It's the praise and glory of ould Ireland in the great 
days that’s gone, when we were all Phenayceans and Armenians, and when 
we worked all manner of beautiful contrivances in goold and silver ; brace- 
lets, and collars, and elegant tea-pots, elegant to look at; and read Roosian 
and Latin, and played the harp and the barrel-organ ; and eat and drank of the 
best, for nothing but asking.” 
“ Blessed times, upon my life,” quoth the major. ‘I wish we had them 
back again.” 
“ There’s more of your mind,” said Mike, steadying himself. My ancesthors 
was great people in them days; and, sure, it isn’t in my present situation I'd 
be, av we had them back again : sorra bit, faith! It isn’t ‘come here, 
Mickey—bad luck to you, Mike—or that blackguard, Mickey Free’—people 
’d be calling me. But, no matter. Here's your health again, Major Mon- 
soon a 
“ Never mind vain regrets, Mike. Let us hear your song: the major has 
taken a great fancy to it.” 
. “Ah! then, its joking you are, mister Charles,” said Mike, affecting an air 
of most bashful coyness. 
“ By no means. We want to hear you sing it.” 
“To be sure we do. Sing it by all means. Never be ashamed. King 
David was very fond of singing : upon my life he was.” 
“ But you'd never understand a word of it, sir.” 
“No matter: we know what it’s about. That’s the way with the Legion: 
they don’t know much English, but they generally guess what I'm at.” 
This argument seemed to satisfy all Mike’s remaining scruples ; so placing 
himself in an attitude of considerable pretension as to grace, he began with-a 
voice of no very measured compass, an air of which, neither by name or other- 
wise, can I give any conception—my principal amusement being derived from 
a tol de rol chorus of the major, which concluded each verse, and, indeed, in a 
lower key, accompanied the singer :hroughout. 
Since that, I have succeeded in obtaining.a free-and-easy translation of the 
lyric ; but, in my anxiety to preserve the metre and something of the spirit of 
the original, I have made several blunders and many anachronisms: Mr. Free, 
however, pronounces my version a good one, and the world must take his word, 
till some more worthy translator shall have consigned it to immortal verse. 
With this apology, therefore, I present Mr. Free’s song :— 
Air “ Na Guilloch y’ Goulen,” 





I. 

“Oh! once we were illigant people, 
Though we now live in cabins of mud ; 

And the land that ye see from the steeple 
Belonged to us all from the flood. 

My father was then king of Connaught, 
My grandaunt viceroy of Tralee ; 

But the Sassenach came, and, signs on it! 
The devil an acre have we. 


Il. 
‘‘ The least of us then were all earls, 
And jewels we wore without name ; 
We drank punch out of rubies and pearls— 
Mr. Petrie can tell you the same.— 
But, except some turf mould and potatoes, 
There’s nothing our own we can call : 
And the English—bad luck to them !—hate us, 
Because we’ve more fun than them all ! 


ill. 

‘My grandaunt was niece to St. Kevin, 

That’s the reason my name’s Micky Free ! 
Priest’s neices—but sure he’s in Heaven, 

And his failins is nothing to me. 
And we still might get on without doctors, 

If they’d let the ould Island alone, 
And if purple men, priests, and tithe proctors, 

Were crammed down the great gun of Athlone.” 


As Mike’s melody proceeded, the major’s thorough bass waxed beautifully 


bagpipe. His fingers still continued mechanically to beat time upon the table, 
and still bh 


soon, if not in the land of dreams, was, at least, in a happy oblivion of all ter- 
restrial concerns, and caring as little for the woes of green Erin, and the altered 


There he sat, the finished decanter and empty gobiet testifying that his la- 
had only ceased from the of necessity ; but the broken, half-ut- 


ating the Major with all the critical 
or Canova would have bestowed upon an antique statue: “A 
ould gentleman every inch of him ; and it’s the master would like to have 


Quite true, Mi but let us not forget the road. Look to the cattle, and 


7 


left the room for this purpose, I endeavoured to shake the Major 
“Major, Major,” said I, time is up. T must start.” 
“ Yes, it’s all true, your Excellency : they pillaged a little ; and, if they"did 

facings, there was ® great temptation. All the red velvet they 





‘manfally to the last, and that he'd | port of the legion to 
se 


: is head nodded, sympathetically to the music ; his eyelids closed in| 
merry song, and did not crack or flourish his long whip as before, but chid his | sleep, and, as the last verse concluded, a full drawn snore announced that Mon- 


Jan. 30. 


pete. ale ‘ 

















a. —" old fellc a * ~~ 
send co ase --2 & tae 
“Can't y yet awhile: so farewell. I'll make a capital re- 


Arthar ; Shall I add any thing Particularly from your- 
* This, and the shake that accompanied it, aroused him ; he started up, and 


they sprang to | looked about him for a few seconds. 


« Eh, Charley! You didn’t say Sir Arthur was here, did you ?” 
« No, Major, don’t be frightened; he’s many a league off I asked if you 


dering me. all ae ‘ : . 
diately to repair to the Spanish head quarters, and await Sir Arthur’s arrival, to ty want vinling beside mel ike on regained my legs, Tom O’Flaher- | had any thing to say when I met him ?” 
**Eh, Monsoon |. I've kept my wo fellow! What legs they have! | the mountains; would never do in pitched ap sented 
ardently for a different sphere of ac- |e shall make no prisoners, that’s certain. Now lads, here it is, 7 td cokes a @ “ ‘ es battles ; skirmishing’s our forte, 
te aaa take but one, Monsoon, so em ea gallant defence of the 
, 5 i : t; night ! ill drink 
Not so, Monsoon: the prospect of active employment, and the thoughts of every chon sin ey pa: miler night; good nig w rink your health 


“Oh yes, Charley. Tell him we’re capital troops in our own little way in 


nd, for cutting off stragglers or sacking a town, back th rd 
«Yes, yes; heanestthebe owes. nothin ~ nea at any odds. 


«‘ Nothing,” said he, once more closing his eyes and crossing his hands before 


him, while his lips continued to mutter on, “ nothing more, exce 
sa ] say from me,—he knows me, Sir Arthur does. Tell him to guard himealf od 
was sitting by myself inthe gray moonlight, medi- | intemperance : a fine fellow i*he wouldn’t drink.” ” 


‘‘ You horrid old humbug, what nonsense are you muttering there !” 
«Yes, yes ; Solomon says, who hath red eyes and earbuncles,—they that 


y re-assembled, and we set forth again; every man, from the intendant to| mix their lush. Pure Sneyd never injured ; 
the drummer, lauding my valour, and saying, that Don Monsoon was a match for | an old man’s advice, i deen nei Dee earn 9° from me—it's 


With these words h to — — of it.” 
: words he ceased speak, while is h ad, falli 

upon his chest, proclaimed him sound asleep. ead, falling gently forward 
“ Adieu! then for the last time,” said I, slapping him gently on the shoulder - 


both cheeks ; having sent twelve dozen of the rescued wine to my quarters, asa | “ and now for the road.” 


CHAPTER LVII.—CUESTA. 
The second day of our journey was drawing to a close as we came in view 


“Oh, it’s my fellow Mike. He asked my leave to entertain his friends before | of the Spanish army. 


The position they occupied was an undulating plain beside the Teitar river - 
the country presented no striking feature of picturesque beauty ; but the 
before us needed no such aid to make it one of the most interestin kind ase 
the little mountain path we travelled, we beheld beneath a force of thirty thon. 
sand men drawn up in battle array ; dense columns of infantry Tivnetin aa 
squadrons of horse or dark masses of artillery dotted the wide plain, the bright 
steel glittering in the rich sunset of a July evening, when not a breath of it 
was stirring : the very banners hung listlessly; and not a sound broke th 
solemn stillness of the hour. All was silent: so impressive and so stran : 
was the spectacle of a vast army thus resting mutely under arms, that I eed 
in my horse and almost doubted the reality of the scene as I gazed upon it. Th 
dark shadows of the tall mountain were falling across the valley, and Sanury 
sky was already replacing the ruddy glow of sunset as we reached the lain 
but still no change took place in the position of the Spanish army. — 
“* Who goes there,” cried a hoarse voice as we issued from the mountain 
gorge, and in a moment we found ourselves surrounded by an outpost party, 
aving explained as well as Twas able who I was and for what reason I was 
there, [ proceeded to accompany the officer towards the camp. 
On my way thither I learned the reason of the singular display of troops 
which had been so puzzling to me. From an early hour of that day Sir Arthur 
Wellesley’s arrival had been expected, and old Cuesta had drawn up his men 
for inspection, and remained thus for several hours patiently awaiting his coming ; 
he himself overwhelmed with years and infirmity, sitting upon his horse the 
entire time. 
As it was not necessary that I should be presented to the general, my report 
being for the ear of Sir Arthur himself, I willingly availed myself of the hospi- 
tality proffered by a Spanish officer of cavalry; and, having provided for the 
comforts of my tired cattle and taken a hasty supper, issued forth to look at 
the — which, although it was new growing late, were still in the same at- 
titude, 
,. Scarcely had] been half an hour thus occupied, when the stillness of the 
scene was suddenly interrupted by the loud report of alarge gun, immediately 
followed by a long roll of musketry, while, at the same moment, the bands of 
the different regiments struck up; and, as if by magic, a blaze of red light 
streamed across the dark ranks: this was effected by pine torches held aloft at 
intervals, throwing a lurid glow upon the grim and swarthy features of the Spa- 
niards, whose brown uniforms and slouching hats presented a most picturesque 
effect as the red light fell upon them. 
The swell of the thundering cannon grew louder and nearer ; the shoulder- 
ing of muskets, the clash of sabres, and the hoarse roll of the dram, mingling 
in one common din. I at once gueesed that Sir Arthur had arrived, and, as | 
turned the flank of a battalion, I saw the staff approaching. 
Nothing can be conceived more striking than their advance. In the front 
rode old Cuesta himself clad in the costume of a past century! his slashed 
doublet and trunk hose reminding one of a more chivalrous period ; his heavy 
unwiel‘ly figure looming from side to side, and threatening at each moment \« 
fall from his saddle. On each side of him walked two figures gorgeously 
dressed, whose duty appeared to be, to sustain the chief in his seat. At his 
side rode a far different figure: mounted upon a slight made, active thorough- 
bred, whose drawn flanks bespoke a long and weary journey, sat Sir Arthur 
Wellesley ; a plain blue frock and gray trousers being his unpretending costume 
but the eagle glance which he threw around on every side, the quick motion of 
his hand as he pointed hither and thither among the dense battalions, bespoke 
him every incha soldier. Behind them came a brilliant staff, glittering in aiguil- 
lettes and golden trappings, among whom I recognised some well remeinbered 
faces; our gallant leader at the Douro, Sir Charles Stewart, among the 
number. 
As they passed the spot where I was standing, the torch of a foot soldier be: 
hind me flared suddenly out, and threw a strong flash upon the party. Cuesta’s 
horse grew frightened, and plunged so fearfully for a minute that the poor old 
man could scarcely keep his seat. A smile shot across Sir Arthur's features at 
the moment ; but the next instant he was grave and steadfast as before. 
A wretched hovel, thatched and in ruins, formed the head-quarters of the 
Spanish army, and thither the staff now bent their steps; a supper being pro- 
vided there for our commander-in-chief and the officers of his suite. Although 
not of the privileged party, I lingered round the spot for some time anxiously 
expecting to meet some friend or acquaintance, who might tell me the news 0 
our people and what events had occurred in my absence. 











THE FATE OF THE O’LEARYS. 
BY MRS. 8. C. HALL. 


‘ Bridget Shane,” exclaimed Ellen Neville, at the same time peeping over the 
chair, which had been upturned at the door of Bridget’s dwelling, for the double 
purpose of keeping her grand children in, and the pig out.—" Bridget Shane 
have you heard the news ?” , f 
“What news, alanna?” replied Bridget ; “sorra a morsel of news mysel 
hears from. Lammas to Shrovetide ;—that is, sorra 4 morsel that’s worth the 
hearing.” _— 
“And what sort o’ news, granny,do ye count worth the hearing 
inquired Ellen, shifting her position from the hatch-door, to 4 lounge 8 
the door-post, which she shouldered con amore in the “ true Irish style. f 
“ What sort o’ news is it?” replied the old woman, knocking the ashes vie 
her pipe, and placing the pipe ina hole in the wall, quite convenient. rw y 
the sort o’ news that I’dlike to hear, would be, an everlasting end to the i w 
or mate for nothing a pound, and plenty of it, or to see the Counshiliot pane 
king of Ireland, or to hear that Milly Naylor,—Miss Milly Naylor, had the gue, 
or something worse.”’ Dy «She's 8 
‘What ails you, always at Miss Milly, granny!” said Ellen. ood 
kind tender-hearted young lady—gentle and generous, with a swee! onal “ res 
a blush on her cheek like a midsummer rose ; yet ye never have 4 good wor 
her.” ’ 
“And why should I;” replied the crone; “didn’t her father turn P os 
testant? and isn’t she at the head and tail of the school! and —, . 
prieee himself shake hands with her? I tell ye, Ellen Neville, she bass" 
ewitching the people—coming over them like—that’s not right, and I i 








’ agaln 
gainst 













ow It 


isn’t.” 
“ Well, then, ny, I will not tell you my news, that’s all; for it 18 noo 
Miss Milly, and far from. evenin’ bad to her, it’s evenin’ good 1t ill -: aah 


good morrow, and God save ye, Bridget Shane.” And so say!Dg; id wo 
vous puss tripped away from the door, well knowing she had roused the 7 feet 
man’s curiosity, and fully convinced she would quickly recall her totell , , 
she so coveted to hear. Ellen loved Millicent Naylor with all the wart enting 
affectionate Irish heart, and u rejoiced at the prospect ¢ se the 
the only enemy Miss Miily had in the parish. Why Bridget really 
young lady it doesnot need totell ; she had in some degree accoun lings ¥ 
antipathy ; but her prejudices were knit together by old clan-like feeling 

it would be both idle a and uninteresting to recount here. 

“ Halloo!” shouted the old woman, after the fleet-footed damsel. 


Ellen went on. ‘sed with pt 
_ “Jimmy,” called Bridget to one of her grand-children, who, habite ple mnie 
mitive simplicity, was stretched in the sun, throwing an occasions! Ped, 0 
the “ ” close to the cottage door; “Jimmy,” she repest 1 sorts 
hot-foot after " and tell her granny wants her. Make haste, 49; ° 

sup of butter-milk shall ye have to ye’r dinner.” Ellen * 
Away ran the urchin, and presently with slow and measured pace, 
turned to her old position at the door-post. 

“Come in, Ellen, and sit down.” 








ing at « brisk trot, Lord what scene ensued! the soldiers ran hither and | in the 
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bail you've had 7 « bachelor, now,” said the old woman, in an insinu- 
sting tone, ha ne teed long enough to understand the power of flattery, and 


really anxious to 
“Maybe I have, and may beI have not,” replied the maiden. 
“« Don’t be so strange in a s house, but come in,” said Bridget. 


“If sees ee s house, I need not ; i Bridget. 
already,” simpered lien. ome in, because it’s in it I’d be 


«The Lord save us!” ejaculated the y, “‘ bow sharp we're ! that’ 
the sort of larning ye get from Miss Milly. Coming fine English over ee 
myself can hard] be ts @ word you say, you spake go fine.” 


Ellen remained silent. 


“Tell us the news, will ye?” said the old woman, worn out of all patience by 
Ellen’s silence. 


“ Where’s the good of mee spaking,” replied Ellen, in a full, ripe, rich, musi- 
eal brogue, perfectly guiltless of an : 


approximation to accent. 
«« Where’s the good of mee spakin’ whi ioe can’t unesstund mee.” , 


‘Och bathershon !” retorted Bridget, “lave off now, and tell us what it is,at 
nst.” 

Well then here it’s for ye,”’ said Ellen, 
pression that was foreign to their nature. 
married to—guess who !” 

“Guess, how should I guess? a methody 


her features assuming a spiteful ex- 
“Miss Milly Naylor is going to be 


a9 


“Methody parson!” repeated Ellen scornfully ; “no.” 
‘Who then ?” 
“Robert O'Gorman O"Leary, Esquire,” replied Ellen in a triumphant voice. 


Bridget crossed herself devoutly, prayed to be delivered from sin, 
witcheraft, and then burst forth into a strain of lamentation of 
but a feeble imitation. 

‘Oh, marciful Moses! the Squire of the country, the heart’s blood of the 
gentry, the darlint of a boy that my sister nursed, the finest man in the country’s 
side,—see that now! Oh, Milly Naylor, Milly Naylor! it wasn’t for nething ye 
shaded ye’r eyes with a white satin bonnet; it wasn’t for nothing ye looked as 
mild as new milk; it wasn’t for nothing ye sung like a thrush; it wasn’t 
for nothing ye walked on ye’r toes ; it wasn’t for nothing ye daneed like a sun- 
beam.” 

“[t was not for nothing,” interrupted Ellen indignantly, “that she had the 
blessing of the ould, and the prayers of the young ; ‘‘ see what they’ve brought. 
She'll be the first lady in the country, and moreover do as she likes, as every wife 
of an O'Leary did before her. It's their fate.” 

‘‘Go along home, do, ye donerail of athing. What do you know about the 
fate of the O'Learys?” said Bridget, looking steadfastly at Ellen. 

‘“ What do I know about the fate of the O'Learys,” repeated Ellen, “why I 
know this, that every one of them was led this way by their wives;” to illustrate 
her assertion, Ellen placed her finger and thumb on the tip of her pretty little 
recrousée nose, and laughed so merrily, that Bridget could have scratched her 
eyes out with perfect good will. 

‘You know that do you, you young kite,” she exclaimed furiously. ‘ Well 
then I know more than that ; I'll see if I can’t ¢wrn the luck on their wedding 
day, or know whether or not there’s vartue left in St. Stephen's well.” 

Again Ellen turned from the cottage ; and again laughed as lightly, if not as 
loudly as before. 

‘* ll be a match for you any way, granny,” she murmured to herself. ‘I'll 
see that my darlint young lady has law and right, or I’ll know the reason why. 
St. Stephen’s well indeed! only that it would turn the nature of the blessed 
wather, I wish the old witch was ten feet under its high wave !” 

It is necessary for my readers to understand, that Saint Stephen's well, or 
rather (that 1 may be quite correct) I will say, the water of Saint Stephen's 
well, is said to possess some qualities which would render it exceedingly valua- 
ble in many—indeed in all countries; it is a fact upon record that when a pair 
are married, whichever of the newly united, firat tastes of this holy water, be- 
comes ruler over the other during the remainder of their natural lives; the 
fame of this blessed spring is, I believe, as great as ever, and hundreds of 
bright eyes have been reflected from its mirror-like surface, and thousands of 
rosy lips have dipped in its cool waters hoping thereby to secure that authority 
which lords and ladies have coveted, do covet, and will covet to the end of the 
chapter of life. 

‘It’s fifty good miles and more to Saint Stephen’s well,” mused old Bridget, 
while taking her pipe from its hole in the wall, “‘ but what do I care for that? 
jidn’t my sister nurse him? and isn’t he all as one as my own blood—only bet- 

Sure I’d as soon see him in his grave, as to be ruled by that little minx 

(a thing—that to my fancy, has neither blood, bone, nor beauty—'tis the fate 
of the O’ Learys to be ruled by their wives, but by the holy Vargin, if a drop of 
the water of the blessed well of Saint Stephen’s can break the law—joy to ye’r 
heart, Robert O'Gorman O'Leary, Esq.! Ould asI am, I'll fetch it to yeto the 

burch door, if it was twice as far away as it is ;—let a bit of a girl like that 

vhite-faced Milly Naylor rule the house of O'Leary ! I'd die, and lave my bones 
na strange country first.” 
* 


sorcery, and 
which I can give 


” 


* * * . 


The next morning the neighbours all said how old Bridget Shane had taken 

a yow, and gone a pilgrimage, and many thought it was time she did so, for 
sae was considered an evil-spoken and evil-tempered woman throughout the 
neighbourhood. 
a + * 


* + 


The morning of Millicent’s bridal had arrived ; it was one of those delicious 
and heavenly skies which shine out upon weeping Ireland, as if to make amends 
for the long days of tears, and the long nights of heavy dew, which fertilize, 
and yet seem to render the atmosphere heavy with sorrow. Millicent was con- 
sidered a most fortunate girl by her companions ; for the young squire was rich, 
handsome, and good-natured ; one, who to confess the truth, it would be easy 

zh to lead ; but Millicent was never fond of leading, at least, if she had any 
ste that way, she managed effectually to conceal it; and yet, she had no skill 
.cealments, her mind was like a full-blown rose, all perfume and beauty. 
Her bed-room, where she was dressing, was heaped ; bed, chairs, tables—all 
ped with various presents from her young ftiends—old, indeed, as well as 
z, furnished a ¢rowsseau neither costly and elegant, but filled with tributes 
{gratitude and affection ; those who had nothing to give, waited without her 
r, that (to use their own expressive language,) “‘ they might lave their bles- 
sing on her head ;” but Millicent more than once inquired, “‘ Who had seen El- 
Neville?”? and more than once looked from her window, anxious to discover 

ier amongst the crowd. 

“Don’t be after hindtherin me from spaking to her,’’ exclaimed a well-known 

‘e outside her chamber-door, as the fair bride was drawing on her gloves. . If 
| was twinty times she was married, let alone onst, she'd spake with all the veins 
) her heart, to her poor Ellen.” . , 

“ That I would!” said Millicent, when Ellen knelt before her, with pallid 

eek, and eyes and hands uplifted in admiration: “ but where,” inquired 
fair girl, ‘* have you been, my poor Ellen ; I have missed you nearly a 
('\! tell you that some other time, Miss Milly, darlint. Och, but how beau- 

you look—and that gownd,—well to be sure !—and the veil ! well, it zs il- 

I've been a long journey, sure enough, as good as a hundred miles ; 
ud Tdon’t care about it, now, as I'm in time, but Miss Milly, what should over- 
take me on the road, but the shake, the ague some calls it, and I was bad en- 
ely, but I wouldn’t turn back, for it was for something for you 1 was going 
tst—now don’t laugh (though sure your laugh is the purtiest music in Treland,) 
—justa drop of acharm that’s inthis dawshy bottle, and all Ill ax of you is, 


W 





a the holy wedding is over, juat to put that weeny bottle to ye’r lips, so as 
0 Wetthem with what’s in it. Oh, Miss, honey, ye’r not going to deny me 
| ‘uch athing as that? Sure, then, you wouldn't refuse your poor Ellen, after 
| ®t thrampin’ a hundred miles, that you might have ye'r right and not be put up- 
® I'll incense ye into the reason of it some other time—only say you'll 


“ Yes, Ellen, I will ; although I do not believe in charms, I'll db it to please 
05” replied the young lady, really affected at this proof of the superstition and 
“ection of her humble friend. 

“Before you leave the altar,” persisted Ellen. 

- es, [ promise ; but,” 
_ ‘Sat her question might have been, I cannot say, 

*r to the carriage, and, in less than twenty minutes, she stood before the altar 
what is but too frequently seen in Ireland—a ruined church. Peering through 
“© window, direetly over the communion-table, two heads were distinctly visi- 
“s,s having risen by the aid of the mouldering stones, considerably above the 
“owd of eager faces, which pressed close to the glass ; the upper sash was down 
‘ad the thin bony hand of Bridget Shane clung to the wood-work. At the op- 


site corner, Ellen Neville had found a footi 


fe , and her eyes filled with tears as 
~, “eremony proceeded. When it was Gnished, the shrill voice of Bridget 


Stane was heard above the murmurings of the crowd. ; 
“Laster of the hill-side,” she exclaimed, “my people nursed yours, since Ire- 
;. Was the finest country in the world, and that’s forever. And now, Mister 
4 le wat sir, for the sake of old times, and the love they bore ye, just raise this 

~ Vial to ye’r lips, to plase ould Shane.” ; 
The bridegroom exter ed his hand, but. before he touched the magic bottle, 
~ ‘Seat had tasted hers to the dregs. 
Ab, ye ould Devil, ye’r bet—ye’r bet !” shouted the faithful Ellen. “Turn 
_* ck now if ye can! Seethere.” She pointed triumphantly to where the 
be. Bridget had given the bri had fallen. from his fingers, and was bro- 
“©2 Into a th . ° ° 1 
Ousand glittering fragments at his feet 





for her bridesmaids hurried 





r Mrs. 








The country declared the fate of the O'Learys wan —— 
heard oa onfirmed, I 
atta a the excellent squire considered himself the victim of female domi- 





: Eile More a ie a bly res iis ie ao ome Cc iden 

. : , ’ pec y, ife of Capt. Moroner, 
Jan merchant service, attended fore Mr. Norton,as the prosecutri= ia a charge 
rte pd on es named Mary Campbell. It appeared from the evidence 
2 t Mrs. had, from motives of charity in the first instance, employed 
a prisoner as charwoman, and ultimately took her into her house as servant, 
chomchar wan for this eee “x off some months ago, early in 
4 quantity of wearing apparel, bed clothes, a silver watch, and 

= property, leaving the street door aot lower windows open after her. In- 
ormation of the robbery was given to the police, and some days ago the prisoner 
was taken into custody at a workhouse, where she appleed for relief. The 
save was again remanded to give time to the officer to trace out the stolen 


At the conclusion of the former 


examinati i 
made an application to Mr. imation of the prisoner Mrs. Moroner 


Norton for his advice as to how she was to act under 
the following circumstances. From her statement it appeared that Mrs. Mor- 
oner had sailed from this country in the same vessel with the late lamented 
Mrs. M’Lean, formerly Miss Landon, on her way to Cape Coast Castle, and both 
on board, and at her subsequent residence, had a good deal of intercourse and 
communication with that highly gifted lady. She had also been present at the 
ae ee took place relative to the sudden and very unexpected death of 

Lean, and had taken notes of the proceedings as well as of many circum- 
stances which occurred during the voyage, as also during the brief existence of 
that much-lamented lady in Africa. On her (Mrs. Moroner’s) return to this coun- 
try, she related to the friends of the late Mrs. M’Lean the whole of the circum- 
stances attending her death, &c., which had come within her knowledge ; but 
latterly she had been subjected to very considerable annoyance by some gentle- 
men, who had by some means or other discovered the fact of her having such 
documents in her ession. Those persons in the first place called on her, 
and ulmost insisted upon her giving up not only all the documents relating to 
the lady she had mentioned, but also the letter she had received from her hus- 
band, then at sea. She, however, refused to comply with their request, as they 
would neither givetheir names nor address ; and on one or two occasions their 
conduct was, to say the least of it, not at all becoming gentlemen, though they 
came in their carriage. The object of her application to Mr. Norton was, to 
know whether she would be justified, in the event of their coming again and an- 
noying her, in giving them into custody. 

Mr. Norton asked if they had mace use of any threats towards her? 

Mrs. Moroner replied that their language certainly was threatening, and their 
conduct offensive, particularly one of them. 

Mr. Norton observed that such conduct on the part of gentlemen was not 
usual; and ifthey called again, and made use of any threats, she would be per- 
fectly justified in giving them intocustody. He (Mr. Norton) felt satisfied that 
if Mrs. Moroner applied to the station-house in the Mile-end-road, which was 
close to her residence, the police would afford her every protection in their 
power. 

Yesterday, at the conclusion of the examination, Mr. Norton asked Mrs. Mor- 
oner if she had suffered any further annoyance ! 

She replied that she had not, as the time had not yet arrived when they said 
they would call. She said that one of the persons who had called, and who she 
suspected belonged to the press, had been excessively annoying to her. He 
called at a time when she had just received intelligence of her brother's death, 
and, in the first place, offered her five pounds for the papers. This she refused, 
and referred him toher solicitor, upon which he became rather abusive, and re- 
fused to give his name. The others, she had no donbt, were persons of distinc- 
tion, though they represented themselves as mercantile travellers. On hercom- 
plaining of their conduct, they said they would defy her to find out who they 
were. 

Mr. Norton repeated that such conduct was very unusual on the part of gen- 
tlemen, particularly as they had been referred to in the first instance by her (Mrs. 
Moroner) to her solicitor. He could not, however, give her better advice than 
he had on the former occasion—namely, of applying to the police if the parties 
came again to annoy her. 

Mrs. Moroner expressed her thanks to the magistrate, and left the Court. 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE MORNING POST. 

Sir—In all the London papers of the 25th instant, there appears a report of 
some proceedings at the Tdabich cteoet Police office the day before, in the 
course of which Mrs. Bailey (erroneously called by the reporter Moroner) made 
some extraordinary statements respecting the conduct of individuals said to have 
called upon her fer the purpose of extracting information respecting the death 
of the late Mrs. L. E. M. 
documents which Mrs. Bailey hinted she had in her possession. 

I had previously heard the same tale from Mrs. Bailey herself, and, as the 
only friend of Mr. Maclean at the moment in town, I was engaged when the 
above report appeared in the papers in examining the statement with the care re- 
quired by the woman’s position and past conduct. I was aware that she had 
been closely questioned or her return home thirteen months ago, as to her know- 
ledge of the circumstances attending Mrs. Maclean’s death, by the relatives of 
both Mr. and Mrs. Maclean, and that she had been also rather eagerly canvassed 
by some other parties who have wished, [ will not venture to conjecture from 
what motives, to misrepresent the causes of that lamented event. I also knew 
that nothing had been elicited from her by the friends or enemies of either party 
to give the slightest color to the calumnies put forth on the subject I felt sur- 
prised, therefore, on being toid by Mrs. Bailey that renewed inquiries had been 
made of her, under circumstances so extraordinary, by persons refusing to give 
their names, and still more surprised at some of the improbable details of her 
story. Finding, however, that she had brought the matier under the notice of 
the police, I determined on having the matter thoroughly investigated, and for 
that purpose applied to the commissioners for their assistance in the matter. 


Colonel Rowan very promptly and politely appointed Inspector Hughes, of the | 


A division, to conduct the inquiry, a full report of which is in the hands of the 
commissioners. I merely enclose the result—an admission on the part of Mrs. 
Bailey of the entire falsehood of her statement :— ‘ 

“Thereby declare that the statement which I made to Mr. Norton at the 


Lambeth-street Police Office on Thursday last, to the effect that I had been vi- | 


sited by different persons, some of them apparently of distinction, coming in 
their carriage, and requiring me to give up documents which I alleged to have 
in my possession in reference to the death of the late Mrs. Maclean, is entirely 
unfounded ; that I have no such documents or papers of importance, but merely 
the statements of what took place when I arrived. I very sincerely regret ha- 
ving been led by the public excitement on this subject to invent these stories. 
{t is true that f embarked with Mrs. Maclean as her personal servant at Ports- 
mouth, and attended her in that capacity up te the time of her death at Cape 
Coast Castle ; but I hereby solemnly declare that I never saw or heard of any- 
thing to justify the calumnies which have been circulated against her husband on 
the subject of her death. I neither saw nor heard of any ill-treatment, nor do 
I believe Mr. Maclean capable of any of those things which I have heard laid 
to his charge by public rumor. 
aber Ellen Emily Bailey’s mark, “FE. B. 
‘« Witnessed the above initials signed by Mrs. Bailey, 
(Signed) “Samuet Hucues, 
‘‘ Inspector A division. 

“‘Debember 31, 1840.” 

It is singular that the first of the calumnious fables founded on the death of 
Mrs. Maclean susceptible of accurate examination should have terminated in so 
speedy and complete an exposure of the author. Would that the cowardly in- 
sinuators who have so deeply wounded the feelings of the unfortunate husband 
had reduced their stories, even in any one instance, to a form sufficiently tangi- 
ble to admit of similar analysis and refutation ! ‘ 

I am sorry to add that I have reason to believe that the extraordinary fabrica- 
tions of Mrs. Bailey are not the last links which remain to be broken of the 
chain of falsehood by which it has been sought to enthral the character of my 


friend, for the sake of pandering to the public appetite for scandal. But his | 8 


absence from this country, added to the idefinite nature of the charges against 
him, have hitherto afforded impunity to his libellers, which it may not be safe 


h l to rely upon. 
for them always y Fast Sir, your obedient servant, 


New City Chambers, Dec. 31. 


M. Forster. 














A Wownperrut Preacuer.—A country woman, whilst on a visit to a large 
manufacturing town in the West, went to hear a celebrated divine, whose field 
of labor lay there, and whose fame had often been sounded in the ears of the 
worthy dame. Onher return, she was asked her opinion of “the star of the 
west,” as he was often called. " 

“« Oh,” said she, * he’s a wonderfu’ preacher—a great preacher.” 

« Well, well, that’s all true,” said the other ; a rer do on think of his 

i doctrinal points, and his powers of expounding the scriptures . 
vier oh,” oui the sae critic, “I dinna ken; but he’s just a wonderfu’ man. 

« But what did he say?” 

“Oh, he just gaed on, and gaed on, and 
twa hands abune his head, and then on aga 
bit his brow, and when he stappit, he ooked ‘ 
whan he began—oh, he’s a wonderfu’ grand preacher. 


In; 





aclean, and of obtaining from her certain important | 


chappit on the bible, and raised his 
i then he swat and rub- 
as if he ceuld have said mair than 








MY GRAND TOUR. 


What is the world to a man who has : 
Why, in sober aoe seen Paris 1 


an one — not fit . * ; 
not be allowed tolive. O Mise Mogg a! Miss Muggins defend mera’ 
ers, if any powers there over oung tlemon ‘ sa 
the horrore of another tee Aer inses ! _ = 
aris—Paris—Paris ? to Paris? What! not to Paris t—not 

Paris? ishing !—incredible !—can’t be! N heard ‘a thin + 
Who’d have thought it ! re ier oa 

Ry my the eee we sfeman  A last night t took tea at the M 

ns’s. Muggins had travelled,—so is wife, Muggins,—and 

is daughters, Emmeline and Philadelphia Muggins ; ‘hed actually, bodily, 


substantially, and in the flesh, been to foreign parts—boldly dared the peri 

the vasty deep, landed at Boulogne, and penetrated like the allied sonia: oe 
very gates of Paris. There was, unluckily, no mistake; they had been at Paris 
these same Ma been, did I say! By King Pepin! they are at 
Paris now !—they were at Paris when I took tea with them in Camomile Street 
—they have been at Paris ever since. Their hearts and their souls, eyes, 
noses, fingers, and tongues are at Paris; and all they can talk of, or dream 

are the men and women, streets and lares, sights, sounds, smells, and tastes of 
Paris—Paris—Paris ! 

“Confound the lot of you!” said I to myself, as I turned the corner into 
Bishop Street, after having bid an affectionate good night to all the Mugginses, 
—‘‘ Confound the lot of you! where did you forget to learn manners! Here 
have you been erowing over me all the evening ; because I have not, like your- 
selves, taken advantage of the present unprecedentedly low fares, and earned 
the reputation of a traveller at a cheaper rate than I can stay at home. Whe 
would make his life miserable in this way, when thirty shillings there, and thirty 
shillings back, will make a man of him? Who that can get a continental repu- 
tation for sixty shillings would allow himself to be crowed over in this manner. 
Pil be even with the Mugginses. I will go to Paris, through Paris, and come 
out at the other side, that I will. Ill book myself all the way this very 
night, and start before daylight in the morning. Aw revoir mon ami Muggina !” 

‘But with the morning cool reflection came.” A passport I must have; 
and, as it did not suit my views to pay fora passport at the Foreign Office, I 
went off to the office of the French Embassy in Poland Street, indicated by a 
little shabby house, with a little shabby green door, and a little shabby brass 
plate, as the establishment where letters 7 headed to the Gallic territories 
might be had for the asking. 1 entered my name, age, profession, destination, 
with several other little particulars, in a book kept for the purpose, and was de- 
sired to call again at the same hour on the following day. This little affair be- 
ing arranged, I betook myself to the Regent Circus, that common centre of the 
travelling world, and stood for a long time undecided what course to adopt. I 
had two objects in view. Paris was, of course, the first ; but money was the 
second. Vanity commanded me to go; but economy whispered me in the ear, 
not to make a fool of myself in going. Never was thgre such a concurrence of 
favorable circumstances. The Spread Eagle invited me to go “all the way,”— 
the entire animal for six-and-twenty shillings. The Bull and Muuth was even 
lower. For one guinea I was to be put on a level with the presuming Mug- 
ginses—only one-and-twenty shillings !—'twas cheaper than standing still. The 
Spread Eagle, to be sure, is a noble animal, and promises to convey me under 
the shadow of his wings in eight-and-forty hours. The Bull aad Mouth, more 
tardy, advertises fifty; but then the Bull and Mouth is five shillings less than 
the Spread Eagle—that made all the difference in the world. I turned my back 
on the Spread Eagle,—had the eagle been a phenix I should have done the 
same,—and made up my mind. I did not take my place, because it is my rule 
of travel never to pay until I am called upon; but I made up my mind to go to 
Paris ander the protection of the Bull and Mouth, and with that determination 
went home to dinner. 

On my way to my lodgings, I scrutinized carefully the bookstalls, and, as 
good luck would have it, was enabled to provide myself, for four-and-sixpence, 
with a “ Guide to Paris ” of the year of the battle of Waterloo, and a “ Trésor 
_d’Ecolier Frangais,” which struck me as quite a literary curiosity. The 
phrases most essential to the ordinary travellers, were there to be found, intended 
| to initiate the neophyte into the mysteries of the trae Parisian pronunciation ! 
| The curious reader will form a better idea of the arrangement of this work from 
| the few specimens subjoined :— 





Comment se porte votre 
mere ? 
Que! chapeau épouvantable ! 


Commong sea port 
mare? 
Kel chapo poof on tabbell! 


vote | How’s your mother? 


What ashocking bad hat! 





C’esttrés bien,Mon-ieur Fer- | Se tray byeang Moshoeu Far- | It’s all very well, Mr. Fergu- 
guson; mais c’est ne pas goosong ; May Say nay paw son; but you don’t lodge 
possible que vous pouviez possce bell kay voo poovey here! 
rester ici! restey see! There you go withyour eye 

Vous voila sans un e@il! Voo wvoilasans oon ale ! out! 

Sacre bleu! Sakker blue! Flare up! 





Qui l’a volé l’ane? Kee la voley l’ann? Who stole the donkey ? 


The ‘* Guide,” although rather out of date, I thought would do very well for 
me. How admirably well Paris looks upon paper ! No wonder the Mugginses 
are inraptures! Bless us! there’s the Louvre—very fine; the Pantheon, not 
quite St. Paul’s; Notre Dame, very fine too, but not exactly Westminster Ab- 
| bey ; the Tuileries—queer sloping roofs—rum concern, certainly ; and the Tri- 
umphal Arch—all very high, and mighty, and great, to be seen for the small 
charge as the puppet showman says, of twenty-one shillings sterling. 
| Then the cafés, and the restaurateurs, and bills of fare—such a bill of fare! 
Why, ’tis a dinner to look upon! Diner @ la carte; or, if you don’t like that, 
soup, fish, quatre plats @ choix ; dessert, a pint of wine and bread a discrétion. 
Think of that, ye poor wretches, who put up with the ghost of a penny roll !— 
think of bread a discrétion ! 

On the morrow I repaired, as directed, to Poland Street, and in the order of our 
names, as inserted in the book of yesterday, we were accommodated with pass- 
ports. My turn soon came; and not without awe did I find myself ushered into 
| the presence of Monsieur Auguste de Bacomt, Charge des Affaires to the em- 
| bassy. My name, age, residence, profession, destination, and so forth, were an- 
| swered as soon as asked, Monsieur Auguste de Bacomt regarding me during the 
progress of the examination with fixed attention ; after which the attendant se- 
cretary handed me a slip of semi-transparent paper, and with much politesse 
bowed me out of the apartment. : 

Emerging into Oxford Street, I set about translating my passport ; and having 
sufficiently admired the royal arms of France, wherewith it was surmounted, 
with the help of a pocket-dictionary, I made out the subject matter as follows :— 








‘* IN THE NAME OF THE KING. ; 

‘These are to will and command all mayors, prefects, commandants of garri- 
sons, and others in authority, to receive and rrotect Erasmus Twigg, of the firm 
of Twig and Figg, wholesale grocer and foreign fruit dealer, of Rosemary Lane, 
| Minories, now proceeding singly to Paris, via Calais or Boulogne, and to give 
him every aid and assistance in their power, in case of necessity. 
(Signed) “ A. pE Bacomr, 

Chargé des Affaires.” 


“Very polite, upon my word! ‘In the name of the King !’—that is some- 

thing. And then to be received and protected by all prefects, mayors, command- 
ants of garrisons !’’ 

|  Flattered to tind myself a person of such vast importance in the eyes of all 
| prefects, mayors, and commandants of garrisons, and considering what Philadel- 
| phia Muggins would think, and how the other Mugginses would stare when they 
‘heard of it, I drew myself upto my full height opposite the shop of a carver and 
_ guilder, where was exhibited close to the door a mirror of ene plate of glass, six 
| feet square, or thereabouts, ticketed at the moderate figure of three hundred 
| guineas, in whose bright reflection I sported my figure, very much to my own 
satisfaction. ; 

The fact is, thought I, Monsieur Auguste de Bacomt, Charge des Affaires, 
was struck with my appearance when he gave me so flattering a letter to the 
Gallic functionaries. And faith, now that [ look at myself in that three-hun- 
| dred-guinea glass, I think myself not quite the ugliest fellow on the shady side 
of Rosemary Lane. Ah! Philadelphia Muggins! the time may come when— 
But what the devil’s this? Here’s something I didn’t see before, as the excise- 
man said when he found the contraband tobacco. Something like an order for 
| groceries in the margin of my passport, headed ‘pEscripTion.’” —_ 
| No mortal ever yet beheld a veritable, bona fide, genuine ghost with more un- 
| mitigated horror than I, unhappy Twig that Iam! beheld my own portrait in 
pen and ink on the margin of my too flattering, as I thought it, letter of intro- 
duction to the mayors, prefects, and commandants of garrisons. : 

Such a description! That I should live to descrive it! Thus it was, howev- 
er, between you me and the post ; but for Gracious’ sake, humane reader, never 


let it be known in Camomile Street. Thus it was :— 
“ DESCRIPTION. 











; ; Bendy 
etccve dacs Red, wiry. GB<ccco-e-- 
Forehead... .-- Low, transversly wrinkled. . aes perp 
inne covemnen Swivelly, greyish green. peo ae —“wamewy. nethi 
(P.S. This last an abominable falsehood.) | Physiognomy..-Suspicious. = 
N Pug (petit nez retrousse) Age....-------- Wiong side of thirty. 
actin... ae Fiddle Pattern. , (N.B. The last three items false.) 
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this! What! am I to carry this offensive reco ' 
prefects, mayors, and commandants of garrisons '—to present it me oe gates bg 
fortified towns, to sniggling soldiers of the line, and sneer eons of iol 

udence! Confound that sneering Ch des Affairs ' ught h vee 
faaghing at me all the time. Low serub! I'll not carry my = = at 
| about with me. Why should I spend British gold among @ parcel of foreigne 
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fully determined to abstain from the criminality of abandoning my country, and | ass you must be ! 


expending my means in enriching foreigners, who, while they fleece, laugh at us. 


‘sh fen ho should I stumble on in the Haymarket but my | reasonable bill with the readiness of guests who have been well-treated, and 
ante haves fame: aan Tom Taylor, with whom I served four years of | wish to come again, we made the best of our way to the Brunswick Wharf, 


my time in the eminent wholesale house of Muscovado, Knaggs, and Muscovado, where places were to be taken for our journey by railway to town. A train 
was that moment about to start ; we got into one of the carriages, and, in less 


{ Th street... |... 
. BS ape was.a promising youth for business; very fond of the play, lite- 


rary books, and the like of that, and, moreover, a remarkably slow hand at ac- 
counts. I did my best to help him out of scrapes every now and then; but it 
would not do. Tom became a dissenting minister down in the country, by 
which he gained a little money, a great reputation, and, what was better still, a 
remarkably handsome wife, with whom he had just come up to town to spend a 
day, and see the lions. 

After the usual salutation—Tom was remarkably glad to see me, and I was un- 
commonly giad to see him—his Reverence introduced me to his little wife, and 
invited me to join their exploring party, and to dine with them at their hotel in 
the evening. ’ 

* Well, | don’t care if Ido make a day with you, Tom,” said I, in reply to his 
kind invitation,; ‘but the fact is, I was just on the point of starting for Paris. 

Paris!” exclaimed my friend. ‘ Don’t you think, now, friend Twig, that 
there is a good deal to see in London?” 

“ Well, I don’t know, Tom. ’Pon my life, now, that’s very true. I wonder 
I didn’t think of that before. But some friends of mine tell me that Paris—” 

‘‘ Have you ever been to Westminster Abbey !” inquired Tom. 

‘* Never in my life,” replied I. 

“Never! Dear me, I wonder at you, Mr. Twig!” exclaimed Mrs. Tom 
Taylor. 

‘“‘ Have you ever visited the Tower ?” 

“Not yet.” 

“St. Paul's?” 

“« No, indeed.” 

** The Zoological Gardens?” 

“* Never.” 

‘Bless me! my dear fellow !” exclaimed the minister, putting his arm with- 
in mine, ‘‘ you may go to Paris any time these twenty years. Come with us, 
and recollect the proverb, that ‘far-off fields look green.’” . 

We accordingly walked very leisurely as far as Westminster Abbey. With 
what reverential awe did we enter that hallowed fane !—* that receptacle of the 
dust of heroes, statesmen, poets, conquerors, and kings!—that temple whose 
venerable walls enclose more departed wit, and worth, and fame, than all the 
Pantheons that have flouted the sky since the days of Greece and Rome! Here, 
in the pride of youth and hope, strength and beauty, have the successive mon- 

archs of our mighty England, amid the clangour of trumpets, the roaring of can- 
non, and the acclamations of their people, assumed the external symbols of that 
extended sway, which, if it does not rule, influences at least all the world; and 
here, after various fate and fortune, in the silence of night, and in darkness, have 
many of them returned, to be deposited in the silent tomb, no more to fill with 
their renown aught save the page of history—no more to carry in their right hands 
the destinies of millions—no more to be fawned upon or flattered—now lying 
low as the meanest of their subjects! There needs no preacher to set forth the 
vanity of human wishes, the absurdity of human ambition, the hollowness of hu- 
man enjoyments here. Here we read a sermon in.every stone—the sepulchre 
becomes a teacher—the very walls are eloquent! \ 

From the Abbey, which my friend Taylor assured me is as much superior to 
Notre Dame both in its intrinsic beauty and in the magic of its associations, as 
Muscovado's sugar warehouse is to a sweet stuff shop, we went to the Houses of 
Parliament, where we performed the customary operations of seating ourselves 
by turns upon the Woolsack, and in the Speaker's chair, without finding any 
material addition made thereby to the stock of information we already might 
have possessed either in law or politics. 

Our destination was next to the river, and we were speedily at Hungerford 
Market, whence we embarked in a Greenwich steamer; two clarionets and a 
harp on board, striking up “ Rule Brittania”’ with the enthusiasm of true Britons. 
It was high tide, the day was fine, and the broad silvery stream was covered with 
every variety of craft, whether of business or pleasure, from the lumbering barge 
slowly worked up the advancing tide by her sweeps (like an enormous black 
beetle), to the dashing six-oared cutter, manned by a crew of gallant young law- 
yers, at this moment —— off in high style from the Temple Stairs. Soon 
we swept through London Bridge, that model, as Tom Taylor called it, of light- 
ness, grace, and strength, the ample arches of which rather skimmed over and 
spanned the river; and became lost in the forest of masts that grow upon the 
besom of old Thames. 

“Talk to me of the Seine !” exclaimed Tom Taylor, with a curl of the lip. 

“What! you have seen the Seine!” inquired]; “and is it really, now, as 
fine a river as this?” 

“ Asthis!” exclaimed my companion, in astonishment; ‘as this—the com- 
mercial artery of Europe—the highway of nations—the element of wealth, fer- 
tility, and beauty! ‘The Seine, forsooth! a pitiful runlet of two-milk whey: 
whose most important services are those it renders to swimming-schvols and 
washerwomen !” 

“Lord!” said I to myself, ‘‘what fools these Mugginses must be, to be 
sure |” 

We were now wandering up and down the spacious courts and noble corri- 
dors of the palace, for truly such it is, of the Greenwich pensioners. We in- 
spected their chaste and beautiful chapel ; lingered a long time in their hall, 
where the thousand triumphs of the British flag live on the glowing canvass ; 
but were most of all gratified with the air of contented satisfaction that beam- 
ed in the weather-beaten faces of the time-honored veterans who, outliving all 
the chances of war and tempest, luxuriated here in the well-earned repose 
provided for them by a grateful country. 

‘* This,” said Tom Paylor, who was waxing of late rather oratorical,— 
“this in part redeems the horrors and the miseries of war. Can we any 
longer wonder that our gallant tars have so long preserved to England the 
empire of the sea, when England provides for them in age, and mutilation, 
and disease, so glorious an asylum! Well, indeed, may they expend their 

life-blood in her service, when she shelters them in the palaces of her sove- 
reigns. Glory and honor cannot surely desert the land that makes the worthy 
recompense of her brave defenders not merely aduty, but anhonor. May we 
never see the day when the British tar will no longer be treated with the 
marked consideration of the country he defends! for surely never will he cease 
to deserve it.” 

Leaving Tom Taylor’s fine sayings, of which I have forgotten the rest, for 
visitors less hungry than we, let me go on to observe that the sight of Black- 
wall—it was the white-bait season—suggested ideas of something more sub- 
stantially refreshing than oratory, and all that sort of thing; the result of 
which was a suggestion of mine that we should dine comfortably at the 
Artichoke, and then make the most of our time for the rest of the after- 
noon, to which my worthy friend, Tom, and his fair companion, willingly 


_ It is not always the fate of the traveller to fall in with a good dinner every 
time that he feels himself able to do it justice: to-day, however, we were in 
clover. Dinner being over, I ventured to ask my friend, Tom, if the French 
cookery, of which I had heard and read so much, and upon which my guide- 

ind the Mugginses were so eloquent, was really the splendid thing they 
en . ; — in particular, whether it was true that with an old shoe 

. renc “ 9 ; ; " 
late ef Apicius a can turn out a ‘‘ potage” that might tickle the pa 


“ Have you any fault to find with the di a | so 
Mrs. Taylor with on ede age eae a of to-day, Mr. Twig 1” inquired 
* By no means, my dear madam,” I replied. ‘The stewed eels were per- 


fect ; the flounders uncommonly good : ; 
of the Mulligatawny—supe rf good ; and the hashed venison—not to speak 


Mb pastry I pia — ra mall observed the lady. 
‘But,” continued I,—I said but, because I would not gi farthing f 
a true-born Englishman if he is not to be allowed tte a ate but the a 
riety of French dishes is extraordinary. | happened vo fall in with a Parisian 
bill of fare—” 
“I beg pardon for interrupting you,” observed Tom, “but that vari 
whieh you speak is produced curiously enough. | poe ther to nts A 
uarters once upon a time at the Café de |’Orangerie, and I know the trick. 
re the bill of fare exhibits a catalogue of three hundred dishes ; but, in 
truth, there are never more in the house than three. For instance, there ‘ap- 
ar on the ‘carte’ a hundred different enérées of veal, another hundred of 
Beets and a third hundred val mutton. A piece of each of these meats is kept 
mmering in a stew- a copper of universal gravy with a few handf 
of sliced vegetables are always at hand. You sae for example, « twee 
“On quec sauce piquante,’—that sounds well, and probably you may think 
eat as well as it sounds: a scrap of meat is immediately cut from the 


if 


shapeless junk in the stew-pan, is then well slo with universal and 
& dash of the parell ectipine the * sace'he “4 Is, baply, you pos- 
fer ‘beruf a la sauce Tomate,’ or ‘ala Jardini ¢,’ it is all the same : a little 
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ll slav ae man jack of them, frog-eaters, fellows that wear red-lead or brick-dust colors the universal gravy for the former, and a pinch of 
ate at old Auggins? Awl as for Philadelphia with | dried sage gives « 

it. twelve, but J always divide by four), | ner precisely similar: whe 
d A A agg ninety-nine variations that are played upon the subject in the stew-pan, it 

, I turned away in disgust, and | is all the same,—the sorrel, spinnage, any thin 

eta ate I passed the | over the bit of meat, and served up to order. 
Eagle with as much indifference as if no such | does it.” 


ives a refreshing verdure to the latter. Veal is treated in a man- 
order veau @ l’oseille,’ or any of the other 


green will do, is plastered 
is the universal gravy that 


“ Muggins—Muggins,” thought J, on hearing all this, “‘ what a hopeless old 


avin saree ourselves sufficiently at the Artichoke, and paid our not un- 


time than I take to chronicle the event, were deposited at the town terminus, | 
where we got a hackney-coach, and drove off at full speed for the Zoological 
Gardens, regretting very much that time did not permit us to take the Tower 
and the bel our way. Wereached the gardens in good time, and had 
another opportunity of examining the eigeaniceery way in which the co ope- 
rative wealth and intelligence of mighty Londun procures materials of know- 
ledge and enjoyment. e had seen in the earlier part of our excursion the 
creative genius of art in various ways elicited for purposes of profit, glory, or 
leasure,—here, as Tom Taylor observed, ‘* Nature herself, coy and reserved 
ature, is called from her wild retreats to be made tributary to man’s enjoy- 
ment. The monarch of African wilds ; the denizens of the sandy deserts of 
Arabia; the grisly tyrant of the Polar ice; nay, the very inhabitants of air, 
are brought familiarly before our eyes, and the student of animated nature may 
lay aside his books, and in this place become intimate with the animals that 
formerly he must have journeyed thousands of miles amid dangers and priva- 
tions innumerable, to have looked upon.”’ 


When we had paid our customary tribute of biscuits to the bear, apples to 
the elephant, and twigs of hawthorn to the giraffes, and examined the other 
curiosities of the place, we thought it high time to retire; and, getting into 
our coach, we desired the coachman to drive us as near as possible to the foot 
of Primrose Hill. Here we got out; and, taking advantage of a footpath, 
were speedily at the summit, where a delightful view more than rewarded us 
for the toil of our ascent. The sun was sinking in the west, and its horizontal 
rays glancing along the thousand roofs of smoky London, and lighting up as in 
flame the giant dome of St. Paul’s, towering in bulky eminence over the wide- 
extended city; behind us, in deep and harmonious shade were the richly- 
wooded and luxuriant “ sister hills” of Hampstead and Highgate, and at our 
feet was the Regent’s Park, and the Gardens we had just quitted. Mrs. Tay- 
lor was in ecstacy ; and Tom declared it was the finest thing we had seen that 
day. 
“‘T have heard,” said I, addressing my reverend friend, inquiringly, “a great 
deal of Montmartre, and I think they call it the Primrose Hill of Paris.” 
“‘ Primrose Hill !—if they called it Rabbish Hill, or Mount Misery, my dear 
fellow, the name would be more appropriate ; a naked rock, with a few stone- 
quarries, and a dilapidated windmil! on the top, are its whole attractions, I as- 
sure you.” 
We now descended the hill, and drove as rapidly as possible to Fladong's Ho- 
tel, where, while we were indulging ourselves with a cigar and a glass of sherry 
and water, Tom Taylor happened to take up a newspaper ; and, casting his eyes 
over the public amusements, proposed that, as Mrs. Taylor had gone to rest, we 
might finish our grog, and employ the remainder of the evening in going to the 
lay. 

** What is there to-night?” I inquired. 

“Hamlet: the part of Hamlet by a gentleman, his first appearance on the 
Metropolitan boards,”’ replied my friend. ° 
“That will do,” said]. ‘“ We can’t be wrong.” 
“*T will be either tragical or comical, I suppose,’’ rejoined Taylor, ‘as the 
case may be.” Whereupon off we went together to the play. 


The house was tolerably filled ; the boldness of the aspirant to histrionic fame 

having attracted a sprinkling of critics prompt to “ squabash the unfortunate de- 

linquent, who, “neither having the accent of Christian, nor the gait of Chris- 

tian, pagan, or man,” might have, in the simplicity of his heart, essayed the 

enactment ofa part so difficult of comprehension, even to the all-illumined critics 

themselves, as that of Hamlet the Dane. To the great astonishment, and pro- 

bably disappointment of the critics, the aspirant did not break down in the ghost 

scene, nor yet in the soliloquy,—in addition to a complete knowledge of the con- 

ventionalities of his art, and of stage business generally, he never lost for a 

moment that deep feeling that exhibits the man of mind in the actor ; there was 

soul in every tone, and with mich art he so carried himself in his performance, 

that he might have traly said «ith Polou::s, ‘‘ Madam, I swear I use no art at 

all.” The play went off exzeedingly well. I would have waited for the 

set ad but my friend Taylor told me that there was nothing to see after 
amlet. 

* What do you think of the French tragedy, Tom?” 

“Did you ever see a hornpipe in fetters, Twig *” 

ae sure,” replied I; ‘in the Beggar’s Opera; but what has that todo 

with it?” 

‘* What has that to do with it? 

“ Ts what?” 

“Why, that same French tragedy of whicl. you spoke.” 

“Nonsense ; you’re joking.” 

‘Not I, upon my life ; a hornpipe in fetters, or tragedy upon stilts.” 

As we went home together, I opened by degrees my heart to the excellent 

Tom Taylor, and told him all the history of my being crowed over by the Mug- 

ginses simply because I had the misfortune of not baving beento Paris. I also 

hinted my suspicions that if [had been a travelled man, and could say that I 





Why that is it.” 
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cracked as ever about travel,) Mrs. Muggins, Emmeline, my wife, and I. are off 
per steamer, to Rotterdam end the Rhine ! Bentley’s Miscellany for pag ony 


Ten Thousand A Dear. 


Behold now, patient and reflecting reader—for in your eyes it is anxious! 
desired that this history (however imperfectly given) may find favor—the drea rf 
ful—the desperate reverse in Mr. Aubrey’s circumstances. He has suddenly 
fallen from a very commanding position in society: from that of a high-born 
Engines gentleman, possessed of a fine unencumbered income, and all of luxury 
and splendor, and of oppertunlty of gratifying a disposition of noble munificence 
that it can secure—and whose qualifications and prospects justified him in as. 

iring to the highest senatorial distinction :—behold him, I say, with his be- 
faved and helpless family, sunk—lower than into straightened circumstances— 
beneath even poverty—into debt—and that of a hopeless description '—seeing 
that no one can be so secure, but that all this, or something of the like kind may 
one day or other happen to him, ’tis hoped that it will be found neither unin- 
teresting nor uninstructive to watch carefully and closely the present condition 
and conduct of the Aubreys. 

Bound hand and foot—so to speak—as Mr. Aubrey felt himself, and so en- 
tirely at the mercy of Mr. Titmouse and his solicitors, Messrs. Quirk, Gammon 
and Snap, what could he but submit to almost any terms on which they chose 
to insist !—It will be recollected that Mr. Gammon’s proposal was, that Mr. 
Aubrey should forthwith discharge, without scrutiny, their bill of £3946, 14s. 
6d. ; give sufficient security for the payment of the sum of £10,000 to Mr. Tit. 
mouse, within twelve or eighteen months’ time, and two promisory notes for the 
sum of £5000 each, payable at some future period, as to which he had to rely 
solely on the sincerity and forbearance of Mr. Gainmon, and the ratification of 











|his acts by Mr. Titmouse. This proposal was duly communicated by the un- 


fortunate Aubrey to Messrs Runnington, who obtained a fortnight’s time in 
which to deliberate upon it; atthe end of which period, he was advised by them 
to accept the proposed terms as unquestionably fair, and, under circumstances 

much more lenient than could have been expected. This might have been so. 
but yet, how dismaying and hopeless to hem the idea of carrying it into effect ! 
How, indeed, was it to be done? First of all, how were Messrs. Runningtons’ 
and Mr. Parkinson’s bills to be got rid of—the former amounting to £1670,12., 
the latter to £756! And how were Mr. Aubrey and his famil to live in the 
meanwhile, and how, moreover, were to be met the expenses of his legal educa- 
tion? As was intimated in the former part of this history, all that Mr. Aubrey 
had, on settling in London, was £3000 stock (equal to £2640 of money) and 
£423 in his banker’s hands ;—so that all his cash in hand was £3063 ; ‘and if 
he were to devote the whole of it to the discharge of the three attorney’s bills 
which he owed, he would stil] leave a gross balance unpaid of £3310, 6s. 6. ! 
And yet for him to talk of giving security for the payment of £10,000 within 
eighteen months, and his own notes of hand for £10,000 more! It was really 
almost maddening to sit down and contemplate all this. But he could not fold 
his arms in impotence and despair—he must look his difficulties straight in the 
face, and do the best that wasin his power. He resolved to devote every farth- 
ing he had, except £200, to the liquidation of Messrs. Quirk, Gammon, and 
Snap’s account, and (in smaller proportion) of those also of Messrs. Runnington 
and Mr. Parkinson: if necessary he resolved, though his heart thrilled with an- 
guish at the thought, to sell his books, and the remnant of old family plate that 
he had preserved. Then he would strain every nerve to contribute towards the 
support of himself and of his family—poor oppressed soul !—by his literary exer- 
tions, in every moment that he could spare from his legal studies ; and practice 
the severest economy that was consistent with health and the preservation of a 
respectable exterior. He resolved also, though witha shudder, to commit him- 
self to Gammon and Titmouse’s mercy, by handing to them (though a fearfut 
farce it seemed) his two notes of hand for £10,000—payable on demand—for 
such Gammon intimated was usual in such a case, and would be required in the 
present one. But whither was he to look for security for the payment of £10,- 
000 within eighteen months’ time’ This was a matter that indeed staggered 
him, and almost prustrated his energies whenever he directed them to the sub- 
ject; it occasioned him inexpressible agitation and anguish. Individuals there 
were he believed—he knew—who would cheerfully enter into the desired secu- 
rity on his behalf; but what a mockery—cruel and insulting! For them to be 
asked to secure his payment of the sum at the time mentioned, was, in effect, 
palpably asking them to pay the money for him, and in that light they could not 
but view such an application. The reader will easily understand the potency of 
such considerations upon so sensitive and high-minded a person as Aubrey. 
While revolving these distracting and harassing topics in his mind, the name of 
Lord de la Zouch always presented itself to Pi Had he not solemnly—re- 
peatedly—pledged himself to communicate with that kind and wealthy noble- 
man, in such an emergency as the present? Ilis lordship’s income was at least 
eighty or a hundred thousand pounds a-year ; his habits were simple and unos- 
tentatious, though he was of a truly munificent disposition ; and he had not a 
jarge and expensive family—his only child being Mr. Delamere. He had ever 
professed, and, as far as he had hitherto had an opportunity, proved himself to 
be a devoted, a most affectionate friend to Mr. Aubrey :—did not, Providence, 
then, seem to point him out distinctly as one who should be applied to, to rescue 
from destruction a fallen friend? And why shuld Aubrey conjure up an array 
of imaginary obstacles, arising out of excessive and morbid fastidiousness ! 
And whom were such scruples reducing to destitution along with him '—his 
wife, his children, his devoted and noble-minded sister! But, alas! the thought 
of sweet Kate suggested another source of exquisite pain and embarrassment to 
Aubrey, who well knew the ardent and inextinguishable passion for her enter- 
tained by young Delamere. °Twas true that to pacify his father, and also not 
to grieve or harass Miss Aubrey by his conatant attentions, with which he would 
have otherwise followed her, he had consented to devote himself with great as- 
siduity and ardor to his last year’s studies at Oxford ; yet was he by no means 





had been on the Continent, I thought it was possible that Philadelphia Mug- 
gins—a very nice girl, by the way—would have no objection to change the in- 
harmonious name of Muggins for the softer sound of Twig; that she had the 
reputation of twelve thousand pounds, and might possibly be good for three ; 
that I was very fond of her, and did not want cas money (of course not!) and 
finally implored Tom Taylor, for old apprenticeship’s sake, to give me a wrinkle 
how I might circumvent the enemy, and take Philadelphia ! 


“Come down to the country with us to-morrow,” replied my hospitable friend, 
‘and we can see what is to be done. Town is a bad place for giving advice, 
and a worse for taking it.” 

“Oh! I see; and when I come up to town again, put a bold face on the mat- 
ter, and say I’ve beento Paris. Eh?” 

Down to the country we went together the following morning,—the Reverend 
Thomas Taylor, Mrs. Thomas Taylor, and myself. At the expiration of three 
happy weeks I returned to town with a stock of health and spirits sufficient to 
last me at least a twelvemonth. 

My first visit was to Camomile Street, to the Mugginses. On entering the 
drawing-room, who should meet my embarrassed eyes but Philadelphia, and 
alone. It was with difficulty that I repressed the quick throbbing of my palpi- 
tating heart, and forced my trembling lips to utter, ‘“‘ How’s your mother?” 
ad Suite well, I thank you, Mr. Twig.” 

‘* And the governor!” 

“Laid ap with the face-ache. Shocking, isn’t it ?” 

“Ah! very—very glad—very sorry, I mean.” 

“But, bless me, Mr. Twig, where have you been hiding these three weeks !”” 

“Ya !—eh !—why—the— ‘act—is—on the Continent,—grand tour, you know, 
—Paris, and all that——” 

‘* Have you, really? Delightful, isn’t it?” 

“ Delightful, indeed !” 

** And the Louvre,—isn’t it sweetly pretty !” 

“You may say that.” . 

“And the statues and pictures, ain’t they darlings!” 

“ Ducks !” 

“And the Palais Royale?” 

“Don’t mention it.” 

“ And the Tweeleries ?” 

“Uncommon natty.” 

“ And the beautiful Seine ?” 

“Say no more *” 

“Oh, dear!” exclaimed the sentimental girl, ‘‘is there anything in this world 
more sweetly pretty than dear delightful Paris?” 

“‘ There is—there is,” said I in a tremulous tone, drawing the hand of Phila- 
delphia gently within mine, and gazing intently on her—“ there is something in 
this d more beautiful than Paris, with all its beauties—that is, to me; some- 
thing that surpasses all the—I mean everybody that ever |——” 

“Tn the hame of ess, Mr. Twig, what is it? tell us!” exclaimed Miss 
Muggins, coloring to the tips of her fingers. 

“Can you ask!—can you ask?” exclaimed I impassionately. “Tis the 
loveliest of earthly creations,—’tis Philadelphia !” 

“Oh, Twig!” ejaculated the lovely girl, and sank upon my bosom. 

My business was done. The governor's face-ache precluded him from coming 
to close quarters with me about the sights and lions of Paris: and, by carefully 

ing to the windward of Mrs. Muggins, and talking generalities out of my 

i , (which I had got by rote while at Tom Taylor’s,) I effectually bam- 

the old lady, and even Emmeline declared that she thought I travelled 
to some purpose. ; 

I thought so too wheal went to the bank yesterday to touch three thousand 














pounds sterling—Philadelphia’s fortune. To-morrow—(for the family are as 


'an unfrequent visitor at Vivian Street, resolutely regardless of the earnest en- 
| treaties of Miss Aubrey, and even of her brother. Not that there was any thing 
| indelicate or obtrusive in his attentions ;—how could it be? Alas! Kate really 
loved him, and it required no very great acuteness in Delamere to discover it 
| He was as fine, handsome, a young fellow as you could see any where; frank, 
| high-spirited, accomplished, with an exceedingly elegant deportment, and simple, 
| winning manners—and could she but be touched with a lively sense of the noble 
disinterestedness of his attachment to her! I declare that Kate wrote him se- 
veral letters in dissuasion of his addresses, that wore such a genuine and deter- 
mined air of repulsion as would have staggered most men ; but young Delamere 
cared not one straw for any of them; let Kate vary her tone as she pleased, he 
simply teld her that he had sent them to his mother, who said they were very 
good letters indeed; so he would make a point of reading all she would sen 
him, and so forth. When Kate, with too solemn an emphasis to be — 
or encountered with raillery, assured him that nothing upon earth should prev : 
upon her to quit her present station in her brether’s family, at all events re 
he had completely surmounted all his troubles, Delamere, with looks of e 
admiration, would reply that it signified nothing, as he was prepared to walt = 
pleasure, and submit to any caprice or unkindness which her heart would let her 
exhibit. I must ownthat poor Kate was, on more than one occasion of paren 
hibiting traits of delicate generusity towards her brother, so moved and me " 
towards her lover, that she could—shall I say it !—have sunk into his arms : 
silent and passionate acquiesence ; for her heart had, indeed, long been ew 
his. Now, I say, when Mr. Aubrey adverted for a moment to this state oft a ’ 
was it not calculated a thousand-fold to enhance the difficulty of his @pP ye 
to the father of Delamere? So indeed it was; and, torn with conflicting pre 
tions and considerations of this kind, nearly the whole of the fortnight ge ly 
to him for deliberation had elapsed, before he could make up his mind a ne 
to Lord de la Zouch. At length, however, he determined to do so; an" h re 
he had dropped into the Post-Office his letter—one in every line of = the 
noble and gemerous person to whom it was addressed might easily _ al 
writhings of the writer’s wounded spirit and broken heart—he looked . “ ; 
melancholy object. The instant that, by dropping his letter into e aon 
had irrevocably parted with all control over it, and to Lord de la Zouc be ihe 
o, Aubrey felt as if he would have given the world to recall it. Never oe 
shew so many profound sighs, and felt so utterly miserable and destitu ste 
during his walk homeward that afternoon. There they did not know Ade 
he had intended to take, nor did he tell them that he had taken !t. e po 
saw bis sister he felt sick at heart; and the whole of the evening pve cos 
pressed and subdued, that the faint anxious raillery of Mrs. Aubrey 4° : he 
and the unconscious sportiveness of his children, served only to —, oa 
en that was around his spirit. He had requested Lord de la ee Mr. 
| dress his answer to him at the temple; and sure enough, by return 0 P , letter 
| Aubrey found lying on his desk, on reaching the temple in the morning? ranate 
, addressed ‘Charles Aubrey, , at Weasel’s, Esq., No. 3, Pomeg 
Court, London ;” and franked “‘ De ta Zoucu.” h calm 
“T shall return presently,” said Mr. Aubrey to the clerk, with as en to ae 
ness as he could assume, having put the letter into his pocket, res? ~~ might 
into the Temple gardens and there read it, where any emotion whic bench, O° 
excite would be unobserved. Having at length seated himself on # re pa 
der one of the old trees near the river, with a somewhat tremulous han 
out and opened the letter, and read as follows :— 
“ FoTHERINGHAM CASTL 
“Tf you really value my friendship, never pain my feelings ag! ye _ are 
sions of distrust as to the issue of any a of yours to a iat hitherto 
contained in your letter now lying before me. Has a ager | that toraeys 20 
passed between us justified them ! For Heaven's sake tel! your at 











z, 18th July, 1 
“ My very dear Aubrey, 
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train for the speediest possible settlement, Mr. Aubrey returned to the cham- 
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jose a moment in procuring the necessary instruments, and forwarding} them | 
i» ne through Messrs. Framtnghish, my lawyers ; I will then execute t << im- 
 jigtely, and return them to you by the next post or mail. If you but at once 
_», avout this in & business-like map I will forgive and forget all the absurd and 
ynkind scruples with which your letter abounds. Since you would probably 
ake 2 mighty stir about it, I shall not at present. dwell upon the inexpressible 
pleasure it would give me to be allowed to exonerate you at once from the vul- 
‘rand grasping wretches who are now harassing you, my very dear Aubrey, and: 
*, constitute myself your creditor instead of them. But, on further considera- 
‘ion, 1 suppose you would distress yourself on the ground of my restricted means 
jdering it 80 much more difficult for me than for them to give you time for the 
ngyment of your debt!! Or will you play the man and act at once in the way 
» which I assure you upon my honor, I would act by you, on a similar solicita- 
yon, were Our situations reversed? By the way, 
ic surely; Unless, indeed, your creditors 
‘pope we shall be able, 


I intend to insist on being your 
doubt my solvency, in which case 
amongst our common friends, to find a sufficient co- 


surely. 

«And now, dear Aubrey how get you on with law? Does she smile or scowl 
jon you! I wonder why you did not go to the fountain-head, and become at 
cea pupil to your friend, the Attorney-General. Who is the gentleman whom 
-ou are reading with t He certainly has a rather curious name! Well, my 
yar Aubrey, Heaven in its own good time crown your virtuous efforts—your un- 
»onquerable resolution—with success! Won't it be odd if, when I am dead and 
yone, and my son is occupying my present place on the benches, you should be 
suing in the woolsack? More unlikely things than this have come to pass : 
jook at ‘ How are dear Mrs, Aubrey and Miss Aubrey, and your little 
yes! Though we are going in a fortnight’s time to fill this old place, (the 
_—s, the —ms, aud the ——s, and others are coming,) we shall be till then 
yite deserted, and so after they are gone. Would that we could insist on all of 
ou taking up your abode with us! Have you seen Geoffrey lately? He tells 
me that he is working very hard indeed at Oxford and so says his tutor. It is 


more than ever I did. Pray write by return. I am ever, my dear Aubrey, yours, 
jithfully and affectionately, “De va Zovucn. 
“Cuances Ausrey, Esq. 


“P.S. On further consideration, let your people send the deeds, &c., at once 
sto me, direct from themselves ;—’tis a private matter, which is of no conse- 
quence to any one except ourselves. No one, indeed, except ourselves, your 
wa solicitors, and your opponents, need know anything about it, Neither La- 
iy de la Zouch nor my son will have the least inkling of the matter.” 


No language of mine can do justice to the feelings with which Mr. Aubrey, 
a/ler many pauses, occasioned by irrepressible emotion, perused the foregoing 
etter. Its generosity was infinitely enhanced by its delicacy ; and both were 
most exquisitely appreciated by a man of his susceptibility, and in his circum- 
sances. His eyes—his heart overflowed with unutterable gratitude towards the 
Almighty, and the noble instrument of his mercy. He would have flown on the 
wings of the wind to the dear beings in Vivian Street, with joyous face and light 
lastic step, to make them participators in his joy. He rose and walked to and 
ro with the mst exhilarated spirits. The sky was cloudless; the sun shone 
jriliantly ; and innumerable brisk and busy craft were moving to and fro upon 
the bosom of the Thames. Gladness without was typical of that within. Se- 
reral times he was on the point of running off to Vivian Street ; but, on conside- 
ration, he resolved to go to Messrs. Runnington, and set them into instant commu- 

d Snap; and matters having been set 





vers, but quitted them an hour earlier than usual, to brighten the countenances 
of those he loved by the joyous intelligence he bore. But. he found that they 
slso we news to communicate ; so that this was indeed a memorable 
day to them. 

Old Lady Stratton, an early and bosom friend of the late Mrs. Aubrey, had, 
«may easily be believed never ceased to take a lively interest in the fortunes of 
the unhappy Aubreys. She was now far advanced in years; and though she en- 
yyed an ample income, derived from the liberality of her husband, Sir Beryl 
Siratton, Baronet, who had died some twenty or thirty years before ; yet, having 
no children and seeing no necessity for saving money, she had followed the noble 
example of her deceased friend Mrs. Aubrey, and bestowed annually all her 
surplus income in the most liberal and systematic charity. Many years before, 
however, she had resolved upon making a provision for Miss Aubrey, whom she 
loved as if she had been her mother; and the expedient she had resorted to 

jite unknown to the Aubreys) was to insure her life for the sum of £15,000, 

ne whole of which sum she had intended to bequeath to Miss Aubrey. The 
premiums @n so large an insurance as this were heavy annual drains upen 
her purse ; and tegether with her long-continued charities, and the expenditure 
necessary to support her station, left her but stinted means for contributing to 
the relief of the ruined Aubreys. With some difficulty, however, the old lady, 
in one way or another, principally by effecting a loan from the insurance com- 
pany upon her policy, had contrived to raise a sum of £2,000; and Miss Aubrey 
nad that morning received a letter from her, full of tenderness, begging her to 
present the sum in question (for which Lady Stratton had lodged a credit with 
ser bankers in London) to her brother Mr. Aubrey, to dispose of as he pleased— 
risting that i¢ might be effectual in relieving him from the difficulties which 
wee more immediately pressing upon him. Never had they spent so happy an 
syening tegether since they had quitted Yatton. In the excitement of the hour, 
sven Aubrey felt for a while asif they now saw their way through all their em- 
urassmeats and dangers. Can the reader imagine what must have been the 
eelingsof Miss Aubrey when she first heard of, and afterwards reflected upon, 

e princely munificence of Lord dela Zouch? If he can, it is well—it is more 

han | am equal to describing. They kept her awake more than half the night ; 

ind when she appeared at breakfast, her brother’s quick eye detected in her 
wuntenance the traces of a severe conflict of feelings. With him also much of 
the excitement occasioned by the two oceurrences above mentioned, had disap- 
eared by the time that he took his seat in his little study at his usual early hour. 
First of all, he felt very uneasy in receiving so large a sum from Lady Stratton, 
rhom he knew not to be rich—at all events, not rich enough to part with so 
onsiderable a sum without inconvenience amd he resolved not to accept of her 
orofered kindness, unless she would allow him to transmit to her his bond for 
ie amoun', together with interest. Surely this was an unnecessary step; yet 
where is the man who, on all occasions, acts precisely as a calm observer of his 
conduct, long afterwards, could have wished him to act? One must make al- 
wwance for the feelings which prompted him—those of a highly honorable and 
adependent and over sensitive man, who felt himself oppressed already by the 
weight of pecuniary obligation which he had incurred, and sought for the sem- 
blance of relief to his feelings by receiving that asa loan only which had been 
wbly proflered as a gift; aud thus, as it were, in point of fact destroying all the 
grace and courtesy of the benefaction; but it is useless discussing the matter. 

(regret that Mr. Aubrey should have allowed himself to be influenced by such 

considerations : but so it was—and poor old Lady Stratton was informed by him 

i aletter certainly abounding in expressions of heartfelt gratitude and affeetion, 

‘nat he had availed himself of her generous asgistance, but only on the terms of 

ais being allowed to deposit his bond for the repayment of it, with interest, with 

ier solicitors; earnestly trusting that, ere long, he should be enabled to fill his 
engagements to all who had assisted him. 
lhis seasonable assistance enabled him to make the following arrangement for 
uidating the sums due on account of the tremendous attorneys’ bills :— 





Messrs Quirk, Gammon, and Snap’s bill was. .....-.---------- £3946 14 6 
Messrs Ruoningtons’. Jeu, 02 Ub si Sed SG eee as ptk's «seu we 1670 12 0 
Mr. Parkinson’s.<ic edsehee Rdbmath tes Silabeliedls bb bUuesee 756 0 0 

£6373 6 6 
‘hese were his liabilities. Then his assets were :— 


weceee £2640 


Money in the fonda SA Bee et ccm bec cee 





Money at his banker’siccsciget sce been sieve cece dese s see eceeck- 423 
Advanced by Lady Stratton .../<>-o< 6b CBD Od SZade cibaeecdiguebee 2000 
£5063 


As soon as he had made the foregoing statement on a slip of paper early in 

© morning in his study, he averted his eye from it for a moment with a sort 
{cold shudder. Were he to devote every farthing of assets that he had, he 
ll conld not come within £1310 odd of his mere attorneys’ bills. What 
"as he to dot The result of a long and anxious morning's calculation and 
‘cieming was to appropriate £4000 of his assets thus—(if he could prevail 
‘pon lus creditors to be for the present content with it :)— 


To Messrs. Quirk, Gammon, and Snap.....-.----------------- oie 
Messrs, Runnington . 2... 200.20. eee cee e cece eee ence cere eee ai 
Mr. Parkinson... «0s aS at when ery th dh Gi walt dda clsdd ybOS 





£4000 
, If this arrangement could be effected, then he would be able to reservo . 
“S Own hands £1063, and retain liabilities as under :-— 

Messrs. Quirk, Gammon, and Snap’s (balance) ar Of 


essrs. Runningtons* CUED conc coe ccc e coc coccwose seces 670 12 0 
Mr. Parkinson's (QU00P-8. 2287, Sob oo Seed cies teeheaetee 256 00 
£2373 6 6 


this result of even the most favorable 


ed the memoranda in his pocket-book, 
ich of 


nn i2¥Y was his heart at behold 
v1. of putting his case: but he his 
~ ‘epaired to his dressing room ; and having completed his toilet, a 
‘ breakfast with as cheerfal a countenance as he could assume. 


j aa ay afd “hi 
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y me 

ry Gnd’ Beamon o> Zouch, 
penal sum o 0 that Mr. Aubrey should, 
” or before the 24th day of January, 18—, (that is, in eighteen aennel time 
os the date of the bond,) pay the principal sum of £10,000, with interest at 
per cent ; and this instrument, together with Mr. Aubrey’s two promissory 
notes for £5000 each, and also cash to the amount of £2500 in part payment 
of their bill, having been delivered to Messrs. Quirk, Gammon, and Snap— 
who, after a great deal of reluctance on the part of Mr. Quirk, finally consent- 
ed to allow the balance of £1446, 14s., 6d., to stand over—they delivered to 
him, first a receipt for so much on account of their own bill ; and secondly, 
an instrument by which Tittlebat Titmouse, for the considerations therein ex- 
pressed, did remise, release, and for ever quit claim, unto Charles Aubrey, his 
heirs, executors, and administrators, all other demands whatsoever, {z. e. other 


unnington received the hece 
thereby bound. himself in the 


lutely exonerated from the sum of £40,000, in which he stood indubitably in- 
debted to Mr. Titmouse, and so far he had just cause for congratulation. But 
was not his situation still one calculated to depress and alarm him more and 
more every time that he contemplated it? Where was he to find the sum re- 
egg to release Lord de la Zouch from any part of his dreadful liability ? 
“or with such a surety in their power as that great and opulent peer, was it 
likely that Messrs. Quirk, Gammon, and Snap, would*be otherwise than per- 
emptory and inflexible when the day of payment arrived? And if so, with 
what feelings must Mr. Aubrey see his noble and generous friend called upon 
to pay down nearly £11,000 for him? And was he not liable at any moment 
upon his own two notes for £5000 each? And were they not likely to insist 
speedily on the discharge of their own serious balance of £1446 odds? How 
likely that persons such as they and their client were represented tobe, would, 
as soon as they decently could, proceed to extremities with him, in the confi- 
dence that the sight and the sound of his agonies would call in powerful and 
affiuent friends to his assistance ! 


Still pressed, as indeed he was, his spirit had by no means lost its elasticity, 
supported as he was by a powerful, an unconquerable wiLt—and also by a de- 
vout reliance upon the protection of Providence. Though law is indeed an 
exhausting and absorbing study, and it was pursued by Mr. Aubrey with un- 
flagging energy, yet he found time (those who choose may find time enough 
for every thing) to contribute sensibly to the support of himself and his fa- 
mily by literary labors, expended principally upon compositions of an histori- 
cal and political character, and which were forwarded from time to time to the 
distinguished Review which has been already mentioned. To produce, as he 
produced, articles of this description—of considerable length and frequency— 
requiring ready, extensive, and accurate knowledge, and careful composition ; 
original and vigorous in their conception and their execution, and by their in- 
trinsic merit arresting, immediately on their appearance, the attention of the 
public ; I say, to do all this, and only in those precious intervals which ought 
to have been given to the relaxation of his strain.d faculties and physical 
powers—and under the pressure too of such overpowering anxieties as were 
his—argued surely‘the possession of first-rate energies—of a perfectly indom- 
itable resolution. All this while, moreover, he contrived to preserve an un- 
ruffled ¢emper—which, with a man of such sensibilities as his, afforded indeed 
a signal instance of self-control ; and, in short, on all these grounds, Mr. Au- 
brey appears entitled to the sympathy and respect of all reflecting persons. I 
spoke of his anxieties. Suppose, thought he, health should fail him, what 
was to become of him, and of those absolutely dependent upon him! Sup- 
pose illness should invade the dear members of his family, what was in pros- 
pect but destitution—or surrendering them up—bitter and heart-breaking con- 
tingency '—to the precarious charity of others? What would avail all his ex- 
hausting labors in the acquisition of professional knowledge, while his liberty 
was entirely at the command of Mr. Titmouse, and Messrs. Quirk, Gammon, 
aud Snap, who might, at any moment, actuated by mercenary motives, or im- 
pelled by caprice, blight all his prospects, and incarcerate him in a prison! 


analogous occasion, “‘noningentem solum, sed perpetuis humeris sustinendum” 
—Mr. Aubrey stood firmly. He felt that he was called upon to endure it; a 
blessed spirit ever, as it were, beside him, whispering the consolatory assu- 
rance, that all this was ordered and designed by the Supreme Dispenser of 
events, as a trial of his constancy and of his faith, and that the zssue was with 
him. It is mercifully ordained, that ‘‘ hope springs eternal in the human 
breast,”’ and that, too, in every turn and variety of mortal misery. It was so 
with Aubrey. So long as he felt his health unimpaired, and his mental ener- 
gies in full vigor, he looked on these blessings as a sort of guarantee from 

eaven that he should be able to carry on a successfu!, though it might be a 
long and wearisome struggle with adverse circumstances. Still it cost him a 
very painful effort to assume and preserve that exterior of tranquillity which 
should calm and assure the beloved beings associated with him in this hour of 
peril and suffering; and oftener than they chose to let him know of it, did the 
keen eyes of a wife’s and sister’s love detect the gloom and oppression which 
darkened his countenance and saddened his manner. Theirs was, after all, 
with all that [have said, a happy little home. He was almost always punctual 
to his dinner hour, to a minute, knowing how a thousand fears on his account 
would otherwise assail the fond beings who were counting the minutes till his 
arrival, When they had once thus met, they never separated till bed-time. 
Sometimes Miss Aubrey would sit down to her piano, and accompany herselt 
in some song or air, which equally, whether merry or mournful, revived innu- 
merable touching and tender recollections of former days, and she often ceas- 
ed, tremulously and in tears, in which she was not infrequently joined by both 
of those who had been listening to her. Then he would betake himself to his 
labors for the rest of the evening, (not quitting the room) they either assisting 
him—fair and eager amanuenses ! or themselves reading, or engaged at nee- 
dle-work. Oh! it was ecstacy, too, to that poor oppressed father to enter 
into the wild sports and gambols of his light-hearted little ones, Charles and 
Agnes, who always made their appearance for about a couple of hours alter 
dinner, to tell them “stories,” to listen to theirs, to show them pictures, to 
hear Charles read, and to join heartily in their frolics, rolling about even on 
the floor with them. But when he paused for a moment, and his wife and 
Kate succeeded him as their playmates, for a short interval, when his eye fol- 
lowed their movements, what sudden and sharp pangs would pass through his 
heart, as he thought of the future and what was to become of them !—And 
when their maid arrived at the appointed hour, causing all fun instantly to 
cease, and longing looks to be directed to papa and mamma, saying as plainly 
as could be said, “only a few minutes more,” how fondly would he fold them 
in his arms! and when he felt their little arms clasping his neck and caressing 
him, and their kisses “ all over” his face, feelings were excited within him, 
which were too deep for utterance—which defy description. 


trouble in his time,—oh, happy ye, “ unto him the lines are fallen in pleasant 
places, yea, who have a goodly heritage ;” who live, as it were, In a * land flow- 
ing with milk and honey ;” with whom life glides away like a tranquil and 


|pleasant dream ; whoare not sternly bidden “‘¢o eat your bread with quaking, 


and drink your water with trembling and with carefulness,”* nor “in vain to 
. . 9 +, M =) 
rise up early, te sit up late, to eat the bread of sorrows ; who have, indeed, 


«no thought for the morrow ;’—oh, ye. who have leisure and ample means to 


pursue the objects of an honorable ambition, undisturbed by daily fears for 
daily bread—by terror, lest implacable creditors should at length frustrate all 
your efforts, drive you from your position in society, and precipitate you and 
yours into ruin;—I say, oh ye! do I appeal to you in vain? Do you turn 
from this painful portion of my narrative with indifference, or contempt, or 
wearisomeness? If the mere description, brief though it may be, of the suf- 
ferings of the Aubreys be trying and disagreeable to you, what must have been 
to them the actual endurance? Poor Aubrey ! as he walked along the crowd- 
ed thoroughfares, morning and evening, between the Temple and Vivian 
Street, what a disheartening consciousness he felt of his personal insignifi- 
cance! Which of the passengers, patrician or tg mee that met or passed 
him cared one straw for him, or would have cared a straw for him, had they 
even known the load of misery and misfortune under which he staggered past 
them. Every time that he , scene 
labors at the Temple, and that green spot—his house in Vivian Street—in the 
world’s wide desert, where only his heart was refreshed by the never-failing 
spring of domestic love and tenderness, he felt, as it were, but a prisoner out 
upon parole! It is easy to understand that when a man walks 0 
streets of London, depressed in spirit, and alarmed by the consciousness — 
creasing pecuniary embarrassment, his temper is likely to become uritabie, 
his deportment forbidding, his spirit stern and soured, particularly cerns 
those who appeal to his charity, which then, indeed, he feels ea ¢- 
gin at home. It was not so, however, with Aubrey, whose constant feeling 
was—Haud ignarus mali, miseris succurrere disco ; and though peer 
pear a small thing to meation, I feel gratification in recordirg of him, that, 
desperate as were his circumstances, infinitely enhanced to “him * was 
the value of money, he went selcom a with the Reger * 2 
lieving the humbler applicants for charity whom he passed in a s cae 
dropping some small token of his love and pity into the tremblin on! . 

hand of want—of those whose necessities he felt to be greater event “ is ¢ or 
Never, indeed, did the timid eye of the most tattered, aun , See me “a 
object that is suffered to crawi along the strets catch that of Mr. Aubrey, w 





‘he three assembled, perceived, however, that the others were striving to ap- 


ing his heart acknowl f misery which bound them 

CO te este Pratbor in bondage, and on whom be cheerfully bes- 

towed the humble pittance which he believed that Providence had yet left at his 
* Ezek. xii. 18. 





than the said sum of £20,000.] By this arrangement, Mr. Aubrey was abso- | 


Yet, under this burden—to adopt the language of Sir Henry Spelman on an | 


Oh, happy ye, now reading these pages, penned by one who has seen much 


thus passed between the scene of his absorbing | 





| dispbsal. Prosperity and adversity have equall aa: ath ec 
c heart, ar gui ig elfishnese. ~The onede y the effect upon an inferior m 


' Misery is apt to think its own sofferi ter than 
and naturally. The eye, as it were, is with the object: di 
ger—that is nearest—that is in such fearful contiguity. <r ’ are a ~— 
remoter objects, at once scaring @way presence of mind, ed coterie ite ho 7 
| and fears upon self. Not 80, however, is it when a noble nature is t e silver 
—and more especially when that nature is ightened b ood 
support and consolation derived from philos above all, religion “ To 
many a strong spirit, destitute of such assistance, alas! how often, under simi- 
lar circumstance, have com ly visitants !— — and Madness, with 
| their hideous attendant Surcrpe, to do their bidding? Bat a Christian will pass 
ted calmness and sense of se- 


_ through the most fearful storms with an une 

| curity. What would have become of the three youths cast into the bernin 

| fiery furnace, but for the presence of that fourth awful Being, the sight of wo 
| confounded and affrighted Nebuchadnezzar, but, accompanied by whom, his in- 
, tended victims walked unhurt and undiemsroe Amidst the furnace heated one se- 
| ven times more than tt was wont tobe heated? Though a spectacle so terrible and 
sublime is not now vouchsafed to mankind, the memorial of it is designed to 
have the like effect. The endearing and inspiring lessons of Christianity may 
be learned by all who will. One who has this faith, hears, amidst perplexity and 
danger, a voice before him, bidding him to run with patience the race that is set 
before him, and he knows that in due time he will reach the goal. Animated by 
thoughts such as these, he needs not kave resort to such secondary sources of 
consolation, as the comparison of his own with the greater sufferings of others ; 
it is enough for him that his Master wills him to pa = metal unto the end—and 
while thinking thus he feels fresh vigor infused into his fainting frame. 


To Mr. Aubrey the Sabbath was indeed not only a day for performing the 
public services of religion, but also a day of real rest from the labors of life. It 
was not one to him of puritanical gloom or excitement, but of sincere, cheerful, 
fervent, enlightened devotion. It would have been to the reader, I think, not an 
uninteresting sight to behold this unfortunate and harassed family at church. 
They took almost the only pew that was vacant in the gallery—in a church not 
far distant from Vivian Street—a pew just holding themselves and little Charles, 
who, since their arrival in town, had begun to accompany them to the morning 
service. There was something in their appearance—punctual as they were to 
morning and evening service—that could hardly fail to interest any one who ob- 
served them. Two very elegant and lovely women, dressed in simple half- 
mourning,—he of calm, gentlemanly manners, an intellectual countenance, but 
overshadowed with deep seriousness, if not melancholy—as, indeed, was the 
case with the whole of the little group, except the beautiful child, Charles. If 
their mere appearance was thus calculated to interest those around, who beheld 
them so punctual in their attendance, how much would that interest have been 
increased had the beholder possessed an inkling of their singular and melan- 
choly history? Here were individuals, whose condition was testing the reality 
of the consolations of religion, exhibiting humility, resignation, faith, a deep de- 
light in attending the house of Him who Thad permitted such dreadful disasters to 
befal them, and whose will it yet seemed to be that they should pass through 
deeper sufferings than they had yet experienced. His temple seemed, indeed, 
to them a refuge and shelter from the storm. ‘To Mr. Aubrey every portion of 
the church service was precious, for its purity, its simplicity, its solemnity, its 
fervor, its truly scriptural character, its adaptation to every imaginable condi- 
tion of feeling and of circumstance, indeed * to all sorts and conditions of men.” 
There was a little circumstance, fraught with much iuterest, which occurred to 
them shortly after they had commenced their attendance at the church. An 
occasional sermon was preached one evening by a stranger, from the words, 
“ Though he slay me, yet will I trust in him,” on behalf of a neighboring dis- 
pensary. Mr. Aubrey was soon struck by the unusual strength and beauty of 
the sermon in point of composition. Its language was at once chaste, pointed, 
and forcible; its reasoning clear and cogent; its illustration apt and vivid ; its 
| pathos genuine. As he went on, Mr. Aubrey became more and more convinced 

that he had seen or heard the preacher before ; and on enquiring afterwards his 
_name, his impressions. proved to be correct ;—the preacher had been at Oxford, 
at the very same college with him, and this was the first time that they had 
since come within sight ofeach other. Mr. Aubrey at once introduced himself, 
aud was recognised, and they renewed their early friendship. Mr. Neville, poor 
soul, had nothing on earth to support himself with but an afternoon lectureship 
in one of the city churches, from which he derived about £75 a-year ; and on 
this sum alone he had contrived, for the last six or eight years, to support both 
himself and his wife—a very amiable and fond woman. Fortunately they had 
no children ; but they had seen much affliction, each of them being in but mid- 
dling health, and a great part of his little income was, consequently, devoted to 
doctors’ bills. He was an admirable scholar; aman of very powerful under- 
standing, and deeply read in metaphysics and divinity. Yet this was all he could 
procure for his support ; and very pmching work for them, poor souls, it was to 
‘“‘make ends meet.” They hved in very small but creditable lodgings; and 
amid all their privations, and with all the gloom of the future before them, they 
were as cheerful a little couple as the world ever saw. They dearly loved, and 
would have sacrificed everything for each other; and so long as they could but 
keep their chins above water, they cared not for their exclusion from most of 
the comforts of life. They were, both of them, entirely resigned to the will of 
Heaven as to their position—nay, in all things. She generally accompanied 
him whithersoever he went ; but on the present occasion the little creature was 
lying at home in bed, enduring great suffering ; and the thought of it made the 
preacher's heart very heavy, and his voice to falter a little several times during 
his sermon. He was perfectly delighted when Mr. Aubrey introduced himself ; 
and when the latter had heard all his friend’s little history—for he had indeed a 
| child-like simplicity and frankness, and told Mr. Aubrey everything he knew 

about himself—he wrung his hand with great emotion—almost too great for ex- 
pression. It seemed that a bishop, before whom poor Neville had accidentally 
| preached seven years before, had sent for him, and expressed such a very high 
opinion of his sermon, as led him reasonably to look for some little preferment 
at his lordship’s hands, but in vain. Poor Neville had no powerful friends, and 
| the bishop was overwhelmed with applicants for everything he had to give away ; 
so it is not much to be wondered at that in time he totally lost sight of Mr. Ne- 
ville, and of the hopes which had blossomed but.-to be blighted. hat touched 
Mr. Aubrey to the suul was the unaffected cheerfulness with which poor Mr, 
Neville—now in his fortieth year—reconciled himself to his unpromising cir- 
cumstances, the calmness with which he witnessed the door of preferment evi- 
dently shut upon him forever. Mr. Aubrey obtained from him his address, and 
resolved that, though for reasons long ago mentioned he had withdrawn from al- 
most every one of his former friends and associates, yet this poor, this neglected 
but happy clergyman, he would endeavor to1enew and cement firmly their early- 
| formed but long-suspended friendship. And when on his return to Vivian Street, 
| (whither Mrs. and Miss Aubrey had procceded alone, at his request, while he 
| waiked on with Mr. Neville,) he told them the little history which I have above 
| indicated to the reader, how the hearts of all of them went forth towards one 
| who was in many respects a fellow-sufferer with themselves, and, practising 
| what he preached, was really a pattern of resignation to the will of God; of 
humble but hearty faith in His mercy and loving-kindness ! 


those of any one else— 


| 
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| Tue Wounpep Snirg.—When snipes congregate in wisps, they are always 
wild; but if they rise in flocks they never keep together till they alight. I 
have seen fifty rise at once from a piece of bog of half an acre, and disperse 
themselves over twelve times that space. Under such circumstances, if you 
can mark them they are sure to lie—a good dog is then indispensable, one of 
| course that is not afraid of water. On one occasion last season I wounded a sni 
| in a favorite bog, but did not at that time bag him. The next time I beat the 
same bog, the wounded snipe rose with his cry of “ scape,” repeated many times 
the moment I put my head over the hedge surreunding the bog, and every other 
snipe went away with him. This happened five or six times: the wounded 
snipe was so wary that I could not get at him, and he invariably so alarmed his 
companions, that in a place where I had got eight or ten or more shots whenev- 
er I visited it, while he remained I seldom got one. He was killed at last, by 
using a wire cartridge in each barrel, and firing both at almost the same moment, 
at a long distance. The snipes lay afterwards in the bog as they had done pre- 
vious to this occurrence. On examining the bird, I found that the three outer- 
most wing feathers had been separated from the rest and hung by the skin; it 
had not pined; on the contrary, was fatter than usual. Its flight was steady 


di direct line like that of a partridge, but lop sided after being first shot 
at. “on London fold) Sporting Magazine for Secomber. 


ScoTcH ALL oveR.—The manse of Garguanock, some half-century ago, was 
known for all the good things of the outa Samuel Shool, the bellman, sete 
to boast, when speaking of its generous-hearted mistress. Honest Samue ws 
fond of relating anything to the credit of his benefactress in the manse. A 
mind,” said he, on one occasion, ‘‘ae Sabbath morning at the ped yor - 
ings, mair than thirty years sin,’ a sad pickle the mistress was “ — jetty 
M'Quat had forgotten to howk some early potatoes on the Sats day nig t; 
potatoes were a great rarity at the time. at was to be eed jet y — we 
to gae through the yirth about it; and quo she, ‘Mistress, b us apr 
graip, and slip out and howk a wheen [dig a few]—naebody wi pe a 
it come to the minister's hearin,’ I’ll take the sin and the blame o’t on mysel’. 
‘Na, na, Betty, since I maun hae the rarity at the dinner this. day, me gang awa 
out and douter [scrape] @ few frae the roots 0 the shaws wi’ your e 








Soe arpa made by the hands o’ man on the day o’ 
nae grip wi’ Yem-uve ts om me about it, Tl jast toll him that we only pouter’d 
rest ; if the minister sets on me about it, | in the hand o’ any body t the 


them out the drill; there wasna a 


thetr fingers 





house—surely a body may use without being found fau’t wi’.’” 


forces it. ~~ 
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On Dits in Sporting Cicles. 
J..M. Rovzan, Esq., of New Origane, La:, has bought the fol lowing import- 


ed blood stock from Robert Lucas, of Liverpool. 

No. 1. Bay horse, Hugh Lupus, foaled in 1836, bred by the Hon. Edward 
Lloyd Mostyn, by the celebrated Priam, out of Her Highness by Moses. 

No. 2. Ch. mare Margravine, foaled in 1835 (bred by Mr. Watt); got by Mar- 
grave, dam Whisker mare, and now in foal to Langar. 

No. 3. Bay filly, 2 yrs. old (bred by John Bowers, Esq.), by Langar, out of 


Lady Stafford’s dam, by Waxy. 














We are desired to state the best time made by Omega, in a race at Four mile 
heats. We answer, that she ran at Washington on the 4th of October, 1838, a 
first heat in'7:40, beating Mediator, Medora, Prince George, and Wonder. She 
has never beaten this time. 

Turfmer and breeders are requested to turn to the 10th page for Sweepstakes 
opened for the Winchester, Va., Course. 








Gerow will make his next season near Augusta,’Ga.. For terms, &c., see 
the List on the 10th page. 
We would call attention to an alteration made in a Stake opened to come off 
over the new Mount Vernon Course, near Alexandria, D. C. See advertisement. 


Messrs. Rovzan & Dvuptanrier have bought from A. D. Saeparp, Esq., of 
New Orleans, the following blooded stock : his Imp. bay mare by Filho da Puta, 
out of sister to Spartan, price $1000; Imp. bay mare by Young Blacklock, out of 
Spermaceti, price $1000. 

Maj. Ws. Jones, of Long Island, has engaged J. W, Palmer to train for him 
this year. Mr, Palmer has been training for several years in Georgia, and was 
the first man to predict the renown of Gano. 


We learn that Mr. Perry’s Stub Twist was not distanced, (as reported) in 
the last race over the Eclipse Course, New Orleans. 














We are requested to announce that some gentlemen in Philadelphia desire to 
fight a Mazn of Cocks, not to exceed 31 in number, to weigh from 4lbs. 602. to 
6lbs. 40z., against New York, or any other State in the Union—to come off at 
any time before Easter Monday, for $2000 aside. Should any individuel desire 
to accept the banter, the names of the parties offering it will be given at this 
affice. 

Priam will make bis next season at the stable of Dr. Merritt, Hicksford, Va. 
To suit the times his price will be reduced to $100. 








Tornado will stand this season at the Union Race Course, Long Island, at 
$25. It is also supposed that Langford (imported) will occupy a stand near by. 
Many inquiries have been made on the subject of a stallion for Long Island, but 
we are unable to give any information more definite than the above. It is un- 
derstood that (Imp.) Felt will return to Virginia. 





Can any of our readers inform us of “the whereabouts” of Otiver WosrTELL, 
the jockey? He is desired to make his appearance immediately, and with but 
fair lack, he may count upon bringing home more winners the next season than 
any jock at the North. 

Gartanp Wess, Esq., of Scott County, Ky., claimes the following names :— 
John Archy for his ch. ¢., Syrs. old, by John Richards,dam by old Whip: that 
of Sir Robert for his ch. c., 3 yrs., by Medoc, dam by Tiger (own brother to 
Red Morocco): that of Grey Wing for his gr. f., 2 yrs., by Medoc, dam by 
Whip : that of Black Rover for his bl. c., by Eclipse, dam by Whip. 

Henry J. McDanret claims the name of Waddy Thompson for his ch. c., 
foaled 30th April, 1840, by Imp. Emancipation, dam by Trafalgar. 








List ef Stallions. —We propose to give this Spring, both in this paper and in 
the Turf Register, a Table of Stalliens for 1841 at a day somewhat earlier than 
heretofore. The names of all the leading thorough-bred horses shall appear in 
the Table, of the terms of standing, &c. &c. of which the owners shall apprise 
us in season, free of expense. They will remember and give us the color, the 
sire, the dam, and sire of the dam, the place of standing, the price for the sea 
son, and for insurance, and the owner or agent’s name. The Table will appear 
early in March. 

Since our last, additions have been made to the List of Stallions on the tenth 


age. 
7 Match against Time. 

Mr. Isaac Wixt1s, of Hempstead, L. I., bets Mr. G. B. Miter, of Brook- 
lyn, that he will drive his pair of mares, in a wagon, from the Fulton Ferry, 
Brooklyn, to Montaugue Point, L. I., being one hundred and forty miles, in 
twenty-four successive hours. The match is to come off in the month of March. 








The Constable Mare. 
NASHVILLE, Jan. 10, 184I. 

Dear P.,—The blood of the Pot-8-o’s mare imported by Mr. Constasxs, has 
been often asked for’;—it is in my power to put that question at rest. While 
at the Liverpool races, in 1839, I saw Mr. Johnson, who has continued the pub- 
lication of Pick’s Stud Book and Register to this time. In an old volume of 
his, we found Constable’s mare and her importation, and of this Mr. Flintoff 
then present, made a memorandum, and to that I referred and took a copy yes- 
terday. 

“Radish, by Put-8-o's, dam Rarity by Matchem—Snap-dragon by Snap (sis- 
ter to Curiosity, Angelica, é&c.), out of the Regulus mare, dam by Fribble, 
foaled in 1787, bred by Lord Grosvenor, and sent to the United States.’ 


As this mare was on the Turf some years, I think it more than probable she 
came over in 94 or 95. I know of but one other Pot-8-o’s mare brought to 
the United States. She was imported by Mr. Walter Bell, of Halifax, N.C., 
and came in the same vessel with Eagle and Boaster. This mare was sold 
to Messrs. Avery and Robertson, of Belfield, Va. She is not in Skinner’s 
Stud Boek. I remember her well ; a bay, some white, roomy in her body, and 
rather high on the legs. 

I conclude Radish is, or was the g. dam of Eclipse ; she was imported at 
about the right time, but the age does not exactly agree with the tradition of 
Constable’s mare ; but if they can find the certificate, it may correspond with 
the age of Radish; bred by Lora Grosvenor, and sent to the United States, are 
strong corroborating circumstances. Yours, respectfully, K'™. Daw. 


P.S. It is also true the dam of Radish had a Gimcrack filly, but I find no- 


thing of her stock. 
eoetbietahieciiidt sa 


Savannah (Ga.) Races, 
{From one of our Special Travelling Correspondents.] 


The first meeting over the Oglethorpe Course commenced on Tuesday, the 19th 


inst., and it is an unpleasant duty imposed on us to state, that it proved but a 
slender affair. The weather was miserable in the extreme, and the ranning, on 


the whole, moderate. Another year we hope there will be more stables in at- 
tendance. It is understood that the meeting in future will be held after the 
Charleston races, so as to give the South Carolina stables an Opportunity to at- 
tend. Before concluding, we cannot mention in too high praise the spirited con- 
duct of the proprietors, Messrs. Pickarp & Lovet, who have by a succession 
of well-directed exertions secured for the citizens of Savannah a source of 
amusement and gratification which we are assured they will duly appreeiate. 
The following gentlemen comprise the Officers of the Club :—H. McAtrin, 
Esq., President ; Dr. J. F. Grirriw and W. Parrerson, Esq., Vice Presidents ; 
James Ker, Esq., Secretary; W. P. Bowen, W. P. White, McMillen King, 











—— 
. 


Stewards. 


TUESDAY, Jan. 19, 1841—Purse $400, ent. $10, free for all ages, 2 yr. olds carrying a 
feather—3, 90lbs.—4, 102—5, 112-6, i20—7 and upwards, 126lbs. ; 3lbs. allowed to mares 


cal Chowent (es Lambkin'eyon, f, BM Elizabe 

. Crow le 8) ch. f. Mary Eli th, by Andrew, d. by Gallatin,4y. 1 1 
L. Lovell’s b. f. Mary Scott, , dam by Uy adetodeteneuadidl 22 
A. L. Brown’s gr. m. Alice Ann, by Director, dam by Gallatin, 6 yrs............... 3 dr 


Time, 4:15—4:23 
Mary Elizabeth the favorite at 3 to 1, who won the race very handily. The 
course very heavy, and raining. 
WEDNESDAY, Jan. 20—Purse $600, ent. $15, conditions as before. Three mileheats. 


Col. Crowell’s b. f. Nancy Clark, by Bertrand, out of Morocco Slipper by =o 
Yrs..... db nd pike san chdet MOR TDEERE énscn tddowegudeusrasewcason ackson. 1 1 
L. Lovell’s ch. h. Diamond, by Kosciusko, dam by Phenomenon, 6 yrs .....--..--.- 2 dr 
Time, 6:40. 


This race was only exercise for the filly. Diamond was merely entered to make 


a field. The course deep in mud, and raining. 
THURSDAY, Jan. 21— Purse $800, ent. $20, conditions as before. Fourmile heats. 
Col. Crowell’s (Calhoun & Colclough’s) gr. m. Omega, by Timoleon, out of 
Daisy Cropper by Ogle’s Oscar, 6 yrs... .-.------------+--+-+--+--+----- walked over. 
SAME DAY—Silver Goblet, value $25, ent. $10 added, for saddle horses, weights as be- 
fore. Mile heats. 


Mr. Habersham’s gr. h. Achilles, by Boxer, dam unknown............--.----.-.... we 
Mr. Warner’s Bachelor «2... cceccnnnqcoccceccss conc enssccenccnccwcccccncecccccce * * 
Mr. West’s William Price .....-cccncnconccccccsncccemnnccoccececccccccccceccene * * 
Mr. Pick Srd’S Atta . nn oc ncccccnct cccmcnccnceneccccccecce cc cece cccccccccccns sce + * 
Mr. Cady’s Bolivar’. .....-.2- ------- ------ + 20 wenn nn en nnn nn eee eee eee ene eens * * 


Time. 2:08}—2:12. * Placing not given. 


FRIDAY, Jan. 22—Purse $300, ent. $750, for beaten horses the previous days, conditions 
as before. Two mile heats. 

A.L. Brown’s gr. m. Alice gee =o. gir ony g teats 2 Aa ie 
; ll’s b. f. Mary Scott, pedigree above, 3 yrs ~..... 22.0 cece wenn cn nnn nencucnce 2 9 

wh nye a Time, 4:2i—4:15. 
The old mare won the race pretty handily. The course still in bad order. 


SATURDAY, Jan. 23—Purse $300, ent. $7 50, conditions as before. Mile heats, best 
3 in 5. 


A. L. Brown’s gr. m. Alice Ann, pedigree above, 6 yrs.................--..2--. i ow 
Co]. Crowell’s ch. h. wm ewe Henry, out of Highland Mary by Eclipse, 5 yrs... 2 2 2 
L. Lovell’s (Mr. Habersham’s) gr. h. Achilles, pedigree above ..........-.-ceeee 3 dist. 


Time, 1:59}—2:02—2:05. 
The old mare again raked down the corn without much difficulty. 





Mobile (Ala.) Races, Bascombe Course. 

The senior editor in furnishing the annexed report of the races remarks that 

his first visit to the course was characterized by. several circumstances of great 
interest. Among other novelties he for the first time saw Col. Averitt’s 
Bee’s-wing, the American Crucifix, and from the tone of his letter it would 
seem that he wasas much delighted with her bloodlike appearance and symmetry 
ef form as he was with the faultless proportions of the divine Fanny Exssuer, 
when she first bounded on the stage of Old Drury in La Cracovienne. His 
description of her, with those of a hundred other “things” and “ sights” will 
be forthcoming on his return to his editorial chair. Suffice it to say that her 
legs are duing so well that it is expeeted her brilliant career on the Turf is far 
from its completion ; she will be trained for the fall campaign, either by Watson 
or Van Leer, and when she is beaten, barring an accident, ‘‘ you may take the 
hats” of the turfmen in the South West ‘‘and travel.” Gen. Scorr’s West- 
wind was another novelty, being not only a Chateau Margaux that can run, but 
four mile heats at that! He is acapital bit of | orse flesh, not over fifteen hands 
ax inch and a half in height, but “the biggest little horse” that ever cut out 
work for the fast ones. His dam, Mambrina, was a present to Gen. S. from 
Col. Hampton of South Carolina, and was out of his favorite mare Pocahontas 
(Kate Seyton’s dam) by Bertrand. Westwind in shape and color is the picture 
of Portsmouth, and when I add that his owner refused $12,500 for him after his 
race on the 12th beating Wagner and Ruby, you may form some idea of the 
opinion entertained of him. 
The meeting commenced on Monday, the 11th instant. Owing to recent 
severe rains the course was in a terrible state ; a deluge of forty days and nights 
could not render one of our courses in Virginia or at the North any thing like it. 
Hiram Woodruff could not have made a turn on it with Dutchman in five mi- 
nutes, and even a stage driver through the Creek Nation would have gone half 
a mile out of his way to avoid portions of it. Here is the record :— 


MONDAY, Jan. 11, 1841—Extra Purse $100, to which the entrance money was added, 
free for all ages, 3 yr. olds carrying 86lbs.—4, 100—5, 110—6, 118—7 and upwards, 
124)bs.; allowing 3lbs, to mares and geldings. Mileheats. 

Head & Smith’s ch. m. Old Mistress, by Count Badger, cut of Timoura by Timo- 


1leON, 6 YTS 2. conc accccnccoce coccwcs sons cccc cts ceccevccs cons os ee esceccccecece 3-3 
John P. Brown’s b. c. St. Charles, by Bertrand, out of Sally Melville by Vir- 

BiniaN, 4 YrB.cwcciccoes cecncwcs cece gece cccnsacecccccensscn coecasesaceccccens 2 dist. 
Bat. Smith’s ch. m. Eloise, by Imp. Luzborough, out of Mary Wasp by Don 

QuiZOTe, CYTE oo. cccccocccccne ssc cescecccnscccc cocuccecsccccecccvcceccusase fell. 


Time, 2:02}—2:044. Course very heavy. 

Old Mistress was the favorite, vs. the field; she went off from the score at the 
top of her rate, made all the running and won without a struggle. In the Ist 
heat, Eloise in commencing a brush at about the half mile post, slipped and fell, 
throwing her rider over her head. She picked herself up, and the boy was dug 
out of the mud unhurt. Old Mistress cannot remain much longer on the Turf ; 
one of her legs is sadly bowed and “is bound” to give way the first time she 
ruas over a hard course. By the by she was no more got by Count Badger than 
by Count Tasistro, though always entered as such ; she is a daughter of Levia- 
than and one worthy of him at that; she has his length, and shape, Muley ears 
and all; indeed [ am informed that Timoura was served by Leviathan, but upon 
being sent home to her owner (Col. N. Davis of Limestone Co. Ala.) he or- 
dered her to be served, a week after, by his horse Count Badger, under the 
belief, of course, that she was not in foal. The preduce was this Old Mistress, 
who has started twenty-three or twenty-four times and won nineteen races. Now 
or the great event of the Mobile meeting. 


f{TUESDAY, Jan. 12—Sweepstakes for all ages, weights as before. Four subs at $1000 
—— ft., to which the Proprietor added a Service of Plate, valued at $500. Four 
mile heats. 
Vance Johnston’s (Gen. Thomas B. Scott’s) br. c. Westwind, by Imp. Chateau Mar- 
gaux—Mambrina by Bertrand, and she out of Pocahontas, 4 yrs. Bob Armstrong. 1 1 
John Goodwyn’s (John Campbell’s) ch. a. Wagner, by Sir Charles, out of Maria 
West (Fanny’s I I, SO i cis cin dee na diedihdaee sbeanasne Kate. 3 2 
Thos. Watson’s (Thos. Kirkman’s) b. c. Ruby (late Riddlesworth), by Emilius, out 
C8 TRE, Fee ee MI, © FOG civ nce cctioccecausecwecsnucé secsecece Fayetie. 2 3 
John J. Burton’s ch. c. Tom Leefe, own brother to Bee’s-wing, by Imp. Leviathan, 
out of Black Sephia by Topgallant, 4yrs_.... 2.22... 2 2 eee cence nn ceee p. ft. 
Time, 8:20—8:21. Course excessively heavy. 


Sanguine anticipations of a very fine race between these “ terribly high bred 
eattle ’ were entertained in this part of the world until within a week of the 
day it was to come off, though when the nominations were declared on the Ist 
instant, severe disappointment was expressed that Sarah Bladen, Bay wood, and 
Grey Medoc, it not Bee’s-wing, were not to be of the party. The run, however, 
was a good one, notwithstanding the mud was knee deep; by the way, to my 
notion this galloping through the mud is no more a test of the abilities of a race 
horse, than fording a creek would be the same distance. Wagner on this occa- 
sion was the favorite against the field, Ruby being untried and Westwind a 
Chateau Margaux. Wagner wanted a deal more of work, having to tote at least 
seventy-hve pounds of superfluous “ beef” as Garrison terms it. He has been 
literally butchered since he left Kentucky, and nothing but an iron constitution, 
and legs of steel could have withstood the hard knocks he has encountered. He 
was trained for this race by Goodwyn, while Van Leer and Watson trained Ruby 
who was in superb order, barring a game leg in which, to the surprise of a'l, he 
gave way near the close of the second heat. Westwind was trained by Field, 
also well known at the North, from his connection with Picton, Lady Clifden 
and others, and was quite up to the mark ; over a fine course he would have 
“come it,” as our friend Col. Whetstone says “ mighty low down among the 
young forties.” You will recollect he won the Jockey Club purse at Selma the 
other day, with ease, in 7:50, with the boy sawing him with might and main. 

The race does not require much description to enable you to see it “in your 
mind's eye.” Ruby had the inside and Wagner the outside place at starting, 
but Westwind broke off with the lead and despite the exertions of little Bob 
Armstrong led through the mile, coming to the stand sixty yards in froat. It 
eommenced raining at the start, and bets were offered at small odds on the field. 
Wagner gave up his place after running the Ist mile, and Kate pulled him back 
far enough to keep clear of the mud from Ruby’s heels. From the termination 
ef the 1st mile to the end of the third Westwind widened the gap between him- 
self and the other two, until they were both out of their distance. On entering 
on the 4th Bob was ordered to pull Westwind back, which he did as well as 
he was able, and thereby enabled the others barely to get inside the distance 
} stand. 
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The odds were now 4 to 1 on Westwind, who again made the running from 
the score; at the end of the Ist mile he was half a dozen lengths ahead and hard 
in hand. On the 2d mile, after a smart brush Ruby passed Wagner going 
down the back stretch, but could not reach Westwind, who again led in as be- 
fore; Ruby however, made a desperate effort at the same place, in running the 
3d mile, and succeeded in locking Westwind for a few yards, when the latter 
suddenly shook him off. (Since the race was over, I understand from Fayette 
that he felt Ruby’s leg give way under him; he pulled up lame, and his leg 
was in such a state after he got to his stable that it is not expected he can ever 
start again.) Soon after starting on the 4th mile Wagner made a dash and 
collared Ruby, but the latter had too muchspeed for him. However, the gallant 
old horse drove him up to the top of his rate, and at length nailed him at the 
head of the quarter stretch, Kate's steel and catgut having done the business. 
Westwind won at his ease, while Wagner beat Ruby for the second place, (a 
“point” on which large sums depended) by two or three lengths. 

Wagner was unable to extend himself in any part of the race, and will lose 
nothing by it. Since it was over, Mr. Campsect has been offered $10,000 for 
his services next season, to goto North Alabama, and it is within my knowledge 
that he has refused a Company of Tennessee breeders $20,000 for him. I would 
have accepted either offer. In justice to Westwind’s rider, a very promising 
young jockey, it should be stated here thit he was very weak and unable to 
place his horse; but for this circumstance he would have been ordered to run 
for a distance in the Ist heat. He was so much exhausted during the 2d heat 
that I expected to see him fall, but he contrived to keep his seat to the end ; 
when taken off, after winning the 2d heat he was obliged to be lifted into the 
scales. 


WEDNESDAY, Jan. 13—Purse $500, conditions as before. Two mile heats. 
Col. J. W. Camp’s (E. H. Boardman’s) ch.c. Denizen, by Actzon, out of Imp. 








ten oe Be Le A RE Ley! ee Fayette. 3 1 | 
Head & Smith’s ch. m. Old Mistress, pedigree above, 5 yrs .................... 122 
Bat. Davidson's b. c. Serenade, by Woodpecker, dam by Whip, 4 yrs .........__. 2 dist 
Bat. Smith’s br. m, Faney, by Imp. Fylde, dam by Sir Archy, 5 yrs_............ 4 dist 
J. B. Brown’s b. c. Tom Day, own brother to St. Charles, above, 3 DW Gee cccness 5 dist. 


Time, 4:11—4:07—4:17. Track excessively heavy. 


SAME DAY—Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, colts 86lbs., fillies 83lbs. P 

each, h. ft. Two mile hea ts. , ; ‘cevtnendecnaee 
T. Watson’s (Col. Joshua Averitt’s) Imp. b. c. Esper Sykes, by Be)shazzar, 

GOR Oy WCPO So 6 55s eck dncwbsse doce seen. noccdgacecs coc ccgccsccecee received ft. 


The entries for the purse were such as would have ensured fine sport over a 
good course. Serenade, Old Mistress, and Denizen were severally backed, and 
the field vs. any two wascurrent. Serenade and Tom Day were not in condi- 
tion, but the latter, under the circumstances, especially distinguished himself. 
Old Mistress went off with the lead in the first heat, and maintained it to the 
end, winning by half a dozen lengths, under a hard pull. At the first half mile 
post Denizen was out of his distance, having been pulled too far back. Tom 
Day kept Old Mistress at her work the Ist mile, when Fancy and Serenade 
caught up therunning. The latter had the best of it in a smart brush that en 
sued, and succeeded im locking Old Mistress for several yards. To the surprise 
of all, when she gave it up, Denizen made play, and made up an immense gap 
coming down the quarter stretch, by which he placed himself 3d, and displayed 
such a remarkable turn of speed, as to be backed at even against the field. 

In the 2d heat Old Mistress again cut out the work, Serenade laying well up 
2d, and Denizen 3d ; Tom Day, at the half mile post, was nearly out of his dis- 
tance, having got a bad start. They came through the Ist mile in this order 
save that Denizen and Serenade had changed places, but it was discovered or 
their passing the stand that Denizen's saddle had slipped upon his withers, 
th ereby placing his rider in a very dangerous situation. However, on getting 
into straight work on the backside, Fayette called on his gallant colt, and Deni- 
zen went up and collared the mare, and after running with her 100 yards, de- 
feated her in splendid style amidst the shouts of all present, and finally won the 
heat by several lengths, shutting out both Serenade and Tom Day. The Dis. 
tance Judge also included Fancy among the lot shut out by the red flag, but be- 
yond a doubt he was mistaken; no appeal was made, however. The mare had 
not made a stroke for the heat, for she could have placed herself well up. 

In the 3d heat Old Mistress made play from the score, but half way down the 
backstretch Denizen caught her, and aftera “sharp, short, and decisive” con§ 
test, came in front, and gradually widened the space between himself and the 
mare from that point to the end, winning by an immense way, hard in hand. H 
is'a remarkably fine coli—a satin coated chesnut, about fifteen hands an inch and if 
half high, very heavily muscled, like his sire, whom he resembles in many other 
important respects. It was, on the whole, a very gallant race, for you can form 
no idea of the horrible state of the course, which was in many places knee deep, 
the surface being covered with water more than half way round. 


THURSDAY, Jan. 14—Purse $700, conditions as before. Three mile heats. 
T. Watson’s (Col. Joshua Averitt’s) Imp. br. c. Esper Sykes, pedigree 
Deovd, BS PGi Side cei dd Qdacisiavotesteddaiivwsdtbcutectabscinssecubce’ wsiked over, 


Esper Sykes was imported two years since, with his sire, and was nominated 
in the last Derby. He has never started, having walked over or received for- 
feit in all hisengagements. He isin the same stable with Bee’s-wing, and a 
rumor has been bruited abroad that nothing but herself can make him run. How 
well this is founded I cannot say, but he is certainly a race horse, and a good une, 
if an cpinion may be formed from shape and racing points. He is sixteen hands 
high, with as much length as Capt. Srocxron’s Langford ; like him, Esper Sykes 
is a brown, but unlike him, he is very handsome ; he has as fine a back and thigh 
as one can see ina thousand. Mr. B. Smirn’s ch. f. Mango (by Taurus, out of 
Imp. Pickle, 4 yrs.), was entered against Esper Sykes, but her racing qualities 
were shortly afterwards sold to Mr. Taomas Watson for $2000, and she was in 
consequence withdrawn to be started for the four mile purse. 


SAME DAY—Purse $100, conditions as before. Mile hoats. 


B. Davidson’s (S. Parrott’s) ch. c. Cow Boy, by Medoc, dam by Virginian, 3 yrs.... 

Head & Smith’s ch. c. Vincent Nolte, by Eclipse, dam by Contention, 3 yrs ..-.-.-- 

Gen. T. B. Scott’s br. c. Darnley, by Imp, Luzborough—Calista by Crusader, 3 yrs. 2 

Thos, Watson’s br.c. Jacob Kreth, by Imp. Luzborough, dam by Sir Archy, 3yrs... dist. 
Time, 1:58—2:00. Course very heavy, and raining. 


For the state of the course, taking into consideration also the fact of its rain- 
ing violently throughout the race, this was one of the fastest things I ever saw. 
Even bets were made that no heat was run under 2:10.* Darnley was the favor- 
ite vs. the field. He led off like a scared dog, Cowboy not lying within half 4 
dozen lengths of him until they reached the half mile post, where Jacob Kreth 
was out of his distance, and Vincent Nolte too nearly so to be pleasant. Cow- 
boy from this point gained upon Darnley, caught him near the head of the quat- 
ter stretch, and beat him out by a length in 1:58. All sorts of odds were now 
offered, and on every imaginable point. One was offering 25 to 15 on Cowboy 
vs. the field, while another was offering 110 to 40 against him. He cramped 
slightly, but as it happened, there were three false starts for the next heat, in 
twe of which Darnley broke off and ran a long way before he could be pulled 
up, sa.that by the time the 2d heat commenced, he had quite recovered. The 
current odds were 2 tol on Cowboy vs. Darnley. The latter led off the 2d 
heat, Cowboy being 2d, and lapped by the Cotton Speculator. Half way dows 
the straight run on the backside the field closed, when Cowboy and Nolte cut 
down Darnley, and ran a match for it home, the former winning it by less than 
half a length, under whip and spur, in 2:00. Ihave not seen a sharper field of 
three year olds for many a day ; Cowboy and Darnley have the speed of quarter 
horses, and had the race come off on a fine course, you would have imagined, from 
the time made, that the watches were “ made in Kentucky,” and no mistake! 


FRIDAY, Jan. 15—Jockey Club Parse $1000, conditions as before. Four mile heats. 
Thomas Watson’s ch. f. Mango, own sister to Ruby, by Emilius, out of Imp. 


Peete, Dr nents 6 BOR, acne cna eencitocenitlininedaduanenecoss Fayette. 1 1 
Camp & Blevins’ b. c. Baywood, by Editor, dam by Pacolet, 4 yrs .........------ 22 
D. Stephenson's b. f. Fyldena, by tap. Fylde, dam by Frantic, 5 yrs.........---- 3 dist. 


J. Campbell’s ch. h. Wi pedigree above, 6 yrs., pulled up, and............. dist. 
Time, 8:36-8:31, Course nearly knee deep. 


Above is the record of as gallant a race as one sees in a long campaign. Bay 
wood, a large strapping colt, much in Gano’s style, was the favorite against the 
field, from the fact that not an entry of the four was in condition for so long & 
race. He goes with a long rating stroke, and is anything but “a mud horse,” 
though his friends thought otherwise. Wagner was so entirely out of form 1 
was cruel to start him; the poor fellow could scarcely raise his fore legs, and 
was so far out of his distance at the end of two miles and a half, that Kate stop- 
ped him; he had run himself quite out, as you recollect Trifle did in her 5th 
four mile heat against Black Maria, and that unfortunate but game little mare 
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Lady Relief, who ran 2d on that never-to-be-forgotten occasion. Fyldena re 
umed not long since from Texas, and was evidently not “set forward” any by 
she visit. Mango, a beautiful chesnut by Emilius, was last among the entries, 
and her performance did credit even to the sire of a Priam anda Plenipo. With- 
put any remarkable “ points,” her general blocdlike appearance itipresses one 
with the belief that she can be nothing but a good one; she proved so sour a 
“pickle” to a host of “ suckers” to day, that they wili look out for “ mangoes” 
fom this time forth. What fora successful race horse is very unusual, Mango, 
put a year since, was nearly dead with the disease known as the “ Big Head,” 
»t was cured by Mr. Watson. 

The Race—Fyldena went away with the lead, Mango well up 2d, and Bay- 
wood 3d. In this position they ran through the first mile and the first quarter of 
the 2d, when Baywood was taken in hand, evidently for a brush atthe end. At 
the end of the 2d mile Fyldena appeared to be in difficulty, and soon came back 
10 Mango, who was going quietly along at her ease, so that Baywood got up a 











ittle closer. Wagner, being unable to extend himself, was already out of his | 


distance. Half wey down the back stretch of this mile—the third— Bay wood 
nearly lapped Mango, but Fayette called upon her, and she promptly responded 
vy leaving him at once, though she still allowed Fyldena to keep the track ; the 
jatter led through this mile about three lengths, while Baywood was the same 
stance inherrear. On getting into straight running on the back stretch, Bay- 
wood challenged, but could not reach the Emilius filly, who made the race safe 
at the half mile post by taking the track. ‘he instant Fayette had got the 
yack he pulled to Fyldena, until he ascertained that Baywood’s jockey saw the 

, when he again made play, and finally won the heat by three lengths, Fyl- 
lena just dropping in her distance. Baywood laid too far back to make a suc- 
cessful brush, though none can dispute that he made a most gallant one. 

in the 2d heat Mango's superior turn of speed gave her the track, but Bay- 

yood kept her at her work down the back stretch until they came to the half 
aile post, where she was taken in hand, and he past her, to the blank amazement 

‘ the fielders, who were not wide awake to the management of ‘Old Tom.’ 
Baywood led in several lengths, and maintained the same position throughout’ 
che whole of the 2d mile, at the end of which Fyldena and the “ red flag ’’ pro- 
mised to become better acquainted. On entering the straight ran on the back-- 
side of the 3d mile, Fayette called on Mango (mistaking it for the 4th instead of 
the 3d mile), and after making up the gap between them gradually and safely, 
vithout overmarking his filly in the mud, he caught Baywood opposite the half 
mile post and nailed him, coming through three lengths ahead. ‘To the utter 

mnsternation of the fielders, however, he had no sooner past the stand than he 
commenced sawing her, and had breught her down nearly to a stand still before 
he could understand the shouts of “ Go on!” “ Go on!” from the distracted 
backers of Mango, by which time Baywood had past her on the inside, and was 
‘cutting it” round the turn and down the back stretch like a dog with a tin pot 
so his tail. Just imagine the feelings of Mango's friends—each looked “ a per- 
fect case,” and as mad asa wethen. But there was a cuance left after all— 
Fayette is a diamond, though a biack one, and the filly is as trueas steel. He 
caught her by the head, and giving her two or three first-rate eye-openers with 
the spur, got her into stride in half the time it has taken me to write this sen- 
‘ence. Resolving to stake the issue of the race on “ the hazard of the dye” by 
vinning this heat if he could, instead of waiting for a 34, he took a strong bra- 
cing pull on the filly, to steady her through the mud, while he plied the spurs at 
every jump. There was never a more splendid exhibition of thorough, unflinch- 
ing game ; the little filly caught up with the horse at the half mile post, and cut 
him down in her stride. Baywood made a desperate effort down the quarter 
stretch, but could not reach her, and she past the stand “like a bird,” with her 
ears playing backwards and forwards, at least four lengths ahead, amidst the most 
enthusiastic and tumultuous cheers. 

(The captain of the steamer “ Giraffe ” says his boat “can run anywhere it is 
moist,”” and as several of the lake boats plying between this city and New Or- 
leans have “stuck in the mud” lately, I fearI shall not be able to remain long 
enough in town to report Saturday’s race, as I must be and appear in the Cres- 
cent city on Monday morning. A gentleman, whose contributions have fre- 
cuently graced the columns of “ tae Spirit,” has kindly promised to do the need- 
ful in this matter, so that I can now go on my way rejoicing. ] 

Georgetown (Ky.) Fall Races. 
GEoRGETOWN, Jan. 15,1841. 

Dear Sir,—I send you the report of ourraces. Iam not the Secretary, or 


you should have had it sooner; but better late than never. 


‘THURSDAY, Sept. 17, 1840—Sweepstakes for 2yr. olds, catch weights. Seven subs. at 
$100 each, h. ft. Mile heats. 





Garland Webb’s ch. c. John droty oy taka Richards, dam by Wtip...........--- 11 
R. Burbridge’s b. c. byJohn Richards, dam by Gallatin ..........-....---.------ 22 
Dr. Gano’s b. f. by John Richards, dam by Trumpatoi ............-.-...-.------ 3 dist 
George Blackburn’s bl. c. by Eclipse, dam by Whip-..............-.--..0-------- 4 dist 


Time, 2:05—2:06. 
Woneasy. Track deep, and raining hard. The winner. isa fine large colt, 
with a good stride, and will be a hard customer this Spring. 
FRIDAY, Sept. 18—Match, $200 a side. Mile heats. 


A.L. Shotwell’s b. c. Stage Driver, by Lance, dam by Bertrand, 3 yrs........... ae ee 
Scott Lowry’s b. h. by Lance, yt DORE 4:9 8D 60 ccecccn cc cssecbecbsrce 212 
Time, 2:05—2:03—2:07. Track deep. 


Stage Driver bolted in 2d heat. 
SAME DAY—Second Race—Sweepstakes for 2 yr. clds, catch weights. Five subs. at $50 


each, h. ft. Mile heats. ’ ; - 
Richard Buckner’s b. c. by John Richards, dam by Southern Eclipse..........-. w2 1 ae 
Mr. Sutton’s b. c. by Woodpecker, dam by Alonzo ................+--------<-- 1 2dr 


Time, 2:06—2:08. 
The Woodpecker colt had the distemper. 


SATURDAY, Sept. 19—Joekey Club Purse $300, free for all ages, 3 yr. olds carrying 
86lbs.—4, 100—5, 110—6, 118—7 and upwards, 124lbs. ; 3lbs. allowed to mares and geld- 


ings. Two mile heats. 
Capt. Allen’s br. ri Robert Bruce, by Clinton,d. by Sir Archy,4y Sanford Muse. 8 7 1 1 
Mr. Bacon’s b. f. Bayadere, b Medoc, dam by Hephestion, 4 yrs......-.....- 5 14 2 
Robt. Burbridge’s b. h. Bob . by W cker, dam by McDuffy,6yrs.. 1 3 5dr 
Mr. Walker’s ch. c. Bob Walker, ta on dam by Moses, 4 yis........ 3 2 2r.o 
Willa Viley’s b. c. George Burbridge, by Imp. Chateau Margaux, 4 yrs....... 6 5 3r.0 
Dr. Gano’a b.c. The C in, by y of Transport, out of Ophelia,4yrs.. 4 4 dr. 
A. L. Shotwell’s ch. c. Vertner, 4 Medoc, out of Lady Adams, 4yrs-.-........ Ms ; - 
Col. Buford’s b. h, Mirabeau, . ‘: 5 yrs...... ee meganaeaperma ts ° 
, . :03 4: . . 


From the number of entries and the reputation of the horses, fine sport was 
expected; notwithstanding the hazy weather and the bad state of the track, the 
attendance was numerous, and their expectations not disappointed. Betting ran 
every way and every how : Vertner the favorite against any named nag; Vertner 
and Bayadere against the field ; not a few X’s changed hands and lots ofshinplasters. 
They are off with a fair start, all except Vertner who lost at least a distance. 
They rise the hill, now comes the tug of war, every horse is at his best, they er- 
ter the quarter stretch, ‘* Who's that ahead ;” “ Lord bless you, massa, dat Old 
Bob Walker ;* henow playing Old Virginia jig.” They pass the judges stand, 
Bob Ewing and Bayadere make a rush for the lead ;—curse that dog he nearly 
upset the filly—they rise the hill—the two Bobs are hard at-it—Ewing locks 
him—they go like twin bullets—Ewing has him—look at Vertner—you can’t 
catch him my Vert—your start was too bad—Ewing’s heat by a length. 

2d Heat they cooled off well and away they go with a fair start, the Kentucky 
Fiddler in the lead, which he held for the 1st mile and a half, when the little fil- 
'y made a desperate brush and passed him winning the heat handsomely. 

The 3d heat was expected to be the most exciting of any in the race as 
George Burbridge and Bruce had been in waiting orders. They got off with 
the two Bobs in the lead, now my Bruce is your time, if you can lock them the 
heat is yours; look at that old jocky on him (rider and trainer) he knows a 
“hawk from a handsaw.” Then he gave him a sogdolager; now an eye open- 
er; now a little of the silk and whalebone ; you have them my old boy; ease 
iim round the turn, that will do ; pick your track and they can’t catch you ; he’s 
home by a length. 

Por the 4th heat Brace and Bayadere came to the scratch. The horse led 


from the stand, though closely pressed by the mare throughout. 
SAME DAY—Second Race—Match, $50 a side. Mile heats. 


Westley Moore's b. c. Dick Menefee, by Lance, dam by Cherokee,3 yrs......--+-+- 11 
). Maddon’s ch. c. by Orange So dase by Rattler, 3 yrs ..........-.-.02--eecee-e* 22 
Time, 1:58—1:59. 
A good race. 


Old Bos Waxxer! did you never hear of him! He was the greatest fiddler 
‘te hated the name of violin) that ever drew a bow in Old Kentuck. He was 
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known by every man, woman, and child in the State. It was just as impossible 
to have a frolic without old Bob as it was to eat dinner without hog and hominy. 
The fiddle was his only companion ; his pillow at night, and his breakfast in the 
morning ;—he lived and slept by it—he was in Old Kentuck what Paganini was 
in Europe. 

_ Some twelve years since the dramatic company of Louisville, were astonish- 
ing the natives of Frankfort, and the Big Guns of the Legislature. Their or- 
chestra consisted of nothing more than one poor little Frenchman ; he scratched 
away for two or three nights, much to his own satisfaction, but little to the 
amusement of the audience. In the meantime who should arrive in town but 
old Bob. The manager was immediately notified that he must employ him, as 
he was a host within himself.—Night came, and old Bob was seated alongside 
the little Frenchman. The old fiddler did not much relish the little French- 
man, andhe despised book-music ; he would rather have been at a corn-shuck- 
ing frolic than in a Theatre. The play was “ Virginius,” and every thing went 
on well until the close.—Virginius dies—the ladies are seen with white handker- 
chiefs to their eyes—the big tear is seen to course down the cheek of manly 
youth—the bell rings for the curtain to descend slowly—the little Frenchman 
strikes up a melancholy air, and said “ Pianissimo.” Old Bob looked at him, 
and said “ Pianna h—I!” and struck up with all his might,—‘ Oh ! Judy put the 
kettle on—Oh! Judy put the kettle on.” It was like magic ;—the sublime to 
the ridiculous. “The curtain came down with a double-shuffle—the audience 
yelled—the little Frenchman scratched his head—and the indignant Virginius 
swore vengeance against all Kentucky Fiddlers. Orv VirGINNy. 








Errors Corrected. 
January 22, 1841. 

Mr. Editor,—In your report of the sweepstakes at Raleigh, on 26th Novem- 
ber, 1840, of $1000 entrance, $250 forfeit, and for which Tattersall, by Imp. 
Emancipation, ‘‘ walked over,” I perceive an error in the distance to be run. 
It was Twommile heats, instead of ‘‘ Mile heats”’ as reported. 
In your paper of 9th January, reporting a race at Brentsville, Va., won by 
Sarah Washington, the winner is there said to be “ by Imp. Zinganee.” This 
is doubtless an error, as Imp. Zinganee has nothing over two year olds last 
Spring, in this country, and the winner is put down as being three years old ; 
it must, therefore, be Garrison’s Zinganee by Sir Archy. Again, at Leesburg, 
Va., Sarah Washington wins again (three years old) and Sluggard second, five 
years old, both reported “by Imp. Zinganee.” It is but just to Garrison's 
Zinganee that he should have credit for his own. 

I believe I have never informed you of Benbow's death. He died about the 


10th of December, with something like consumption, brought on, it is believed, 


by bad grooming during his last Spring’s season at Charlotte Court House. 
Benbow promised to make a valuable stallion; his first colts dropped last 
Spring, were fine and very blood-like ; and his loss is a serious one to his own- 
ers, as well as to the public. Perhaps I may next month give you a list of our 
string for the Spring campaign. CaROLINa. 





SPORTING IN LOUISIANA. 
Written for the ‘‘ New York Spirit of the Times” . 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “TOM OWEN THE BEE HUNTER,” ETC. 

The citizens of Louisiana may with propriety be called a7sporting people, 
and the remark holds good particularly with regard to the chase. The planters 
in the country are men who can command their time, and are from their youth 
practised sportsmen ; a sufficient number of them to form a pleasant hunting 
party, promiscuously brought together, have only ¢o will, and a hunting party is 
formed, all good shots, and all possessed eminently of qualifications for refined 
pleasure. Accidental meetings of friends in the evening, frequently result in 
arrangements for the chase in the morning. And as the party in the grey dawn 
scour through the country, the cheerful cry of the hounds, and the music of the 
mellow horn, will be answered by volunteers, who will thus at a moment’s warn- 
ing, mount their chargers, and dash off with the crowd, as well prepared for the 
fun as if they had had a month's warning. Of such a character was the partyof eight 
or nine, whose adventures we would describe, and yet in no other country in the 
world, could the same numaber of persons be selected who were possessed of 
more excellent qualfications as sportsmen, and gentlemen. In this respect 
Louisiana excels all other parts of the United States, and was never equalled, 
except in the ‘Old Dominion” in those ancient days when the chivalrous knights 
of the Golden Horse Shoe, under the guidance of Gov. Spottswood, made the 
Blue Ridge ring with their sports. 

The place our party selected for their hunt, was about the mouth of Red river, 
the last great tributary of the Mississippi above its mouth, though there are below 
this river’a number of small streams that empty into the “ father of waters,’ 
that are larger than the Danube, Thames, or the Seine, but in this country, such 
small streams are of “‘no account.” The place was a favorite one, consisting 
of a large section of country in the vicinity of the most thickly settled interior 
of the state, and yet it offers no inducement to the settler, as it is low, and fre- 
quently overflowed with water, and thus it remains comparatively wild and un- 
known. 

Our hunting party consisted of three gentlemen of West Felicianna, and the 
remainder were residents in the vicinity of the hunting greunds. The whole par- 
ty having collected together at the mouth of Red river, proceeded up that stream 
in a couple of skiffs, rowed by stout negroes ; after navigating for a few miles, a 
narrow strait presented itself of some fifty yards wide, which formed the en- 
trance tu one of the most romantic little lakes in the world, presenting a silvery 
sheet of water some four miles long, and three fourths wide, reflecting the trees 
that lined its banks, with as perfect an outline in the water as they formed against 
the clear southern sky. The Oak and Persimmon tree, festooned with a thou- 
sand flowing vines, disposed in‘ draperies and tressel-work, made the whole 
scene like a fairy land, of perfect natural beauty in repose. In this delightful 
place the party “camped,” which means simply building a fire, and spreading a 
few blankets on the ground, as the climate seldom makes such simple arrange- 
ments uncomfortable. Before, however, these preparations were completed, a 
deer was shot within a quarter of a mile of the camp, which formed the basis of 
a hearty supper, and with an infinite quantity of laughing at jokes, new and old, 
witty and dull, the hunters “ laid down in their lair,” to be ready for the sports 
which were to follow in the morning. 

On Tuesday morning long before Phebus unbarred the gates of rosy morn, 
while the wood nimphs of the night were still at their gambols, and the wise owl, 
like some misery-portending politician, saw sights in the dark, the hounds that 
formed the pack of our party, were, with trumpet tongued notes, disturbing the 
solitudes. At one time they would be yelping forth the cry of suppressed indig- 
nation, as they discovered some cold trail, or screaming with delight as fresh 
marks of deer came upon their senses. The huntsmen too, no less eager for the 
chase, were posted, like eagle-eyed sentinels, at the different stands, or were far 
off in the drive with the pack; and when the sun had marked upon the great di- 
al of the heavens the hour of noon, and was already descending in the west, our 
party scarcely dreamed the day had fairly begun, so exciting were the sports in 
rs pou il however, the time went heavily. Gun in hand, and of- 
ten within the sound of the distant echoes of the hounds, he was listless, and had 
care marked on his couutenance. A sportsman in this fix, and under such cir- 
cumstances! Is it possible! Was the mana disappointed office eat No. 
Was he a victim of speculation in the stocks ! No. Was hein love? No, no. 
Then in the name of the mighty Nimrod, what ailed him? Why he was Lost. 
—Under such circumstances, although a good shot and an enthusiastic sportsman, 
yet the uncertainty of his “ peculiar position,” rendered him most po pe 
indeed. Bat, even in this situation, he took the advantage of a good shot, by 
killed a fine doe that came within range of his gun, and although he despaired o 
bringing the carcass to the camp, he being only ambitious to take his own there, 

i reserved a trophy of his prowess in a “ scalp lock,” cut from directly 
mi por end which an Indian would have chosen of a fallen enemy—viz., 





the tail. It was late in the evening before our lost friend got into the camp, his 








difficulties through the day confessed upon his looks. 
supper, and the hilarity which is always the accompanim 
stored our hero to himself, his adventures only proving a subject for excellent wit 
in which he received his share of the enjoyment. Towards midnight the jest 
grew less and less frequent, and sleep, hard and heavy, the result of the days? 
exercise, eame upon the camp. But while its members were thus situated, they 
seemed inclined to renew the sports of the day in their dreams, though evidently 
with little success, if the way they sonnded their horns, (noses) was intended to 
call in the pack that accompanied them in their dreamy sports. 

Wednesday morning opened with all the excitement of Tuesday, but the day 
proved an entirely unsuccessful one, so far as shooting deer was concerned, yet 
many little incidents occurred full of interest, showing the plentifulness, and va- 
riety of game with which the party was surrounded, one of which we will relate. 
Two of tke gentlemen from West Felicianna, were returning to the camp in the 
evening, when one of them for something better to do, shot his gun into a 
school of little fishes, that were visible in the lake, and killed eight or nine, 
His companion, who was a most enthusiastic disciple ef Izaac Walton, finding 
among the odds and ends that had accumulated in his pockets, a fishing line, ga- 
thered up the “ minnows,” cut down a small sapling, trimmed off its limbs, and 
soon found himself possessed of a very respectable fishing tackle and bait. 
These implements, the gentleman who shot the bait, took possession of, and his 
friend, acting the part of a painter to keep the boat in which they sat, fixed tothe 
shore. Within ten minutes after the fishing commenced, six most beautiful bass 
were caught, of a species the finest in the world ; the seventh was an extraordi 
nary fine one, but in the haste to detach the fish from the line the hook broke.— — 
Nothing could have been more unfortunate than this, nearly all the bait was still 
preserved, and with a hook any quantity of the bass could have been taken. 
Richard cried “ A kingdom for a horse,” owing to the peculiarity of his situation 
and we believé our sportsman at this trying moment would have given an equal- 
ly high reward for a hook. But the thing was up, the feast had to be deserted, 
though Tantalus like, it seemed within grasping distance, yet was for the time, 
irrecoverably beyond reach. 

Thursday, off again before day, the hounds opened at once in first style, the 
echoing reports of the guns as they vibrated through the forests, the character o 
the parties using them, guaranteed success, and showed that the sport was 
fine. In the course of the day an uncommonly fine buck was fired up- 
on from a stand, but he ran on with redoubled speed, although his sha- 
king antlers and quivering tail, signified that the lead had taken effect. Yet 
on he went, passing almost through the very camp and plunging with a grace- 
ful bound into the lake. Now, indeed, was a beautiful and exciting scene pre 
sented. The noble buck sped through the quiet water so swiftly that it foamed 
at his breast and spread out behind him in widening waves that laved the shore 
he was leaving. Behind him came the trusty pack of hounds, their blood up, 
and fairly exulting in loud cheers at the sport, so joyous and animated appeared 
their cry. Wild geese, duck, and heron, that filled this region, started with 
ssreams into the air, at this intrusion into their quiet retreats; while aligators 
rolled about on the surface of the lake, as the dogs came in contact with them, 
like so many logs.* Everything was redolent with life, and excitement. The 
noble deer reached the opposite side of the lake,‘but found the brush that lined the 
shore too thick for him to make an entrance into the forest ; leaping back into the 
lake, he would try another point, and another. The chase was the most beautiful 
that couldbe conceived. The beauty, the graceful leaps, the noble strength, the 
deer exhibited in eluding pursuit, the ery of the hounds, the shouts of the sports. 
men, kept the woods ringing witha thousand reverberations. Meanwhile, two 
of the party were nearing the victim of the chase with a boat, the gun was rais. 
ed, and while its sharp report confused the echoes already sounding on every 
side, the heart’s blood of the deer was coloring the lake, and with glazed eye, 
and powerless form, and not till then, did his relentless pursuers find him in their 
possession. This singular chase varied by being thus carried on in the water, as 
well as on land, closed the sports of the day. 

Friday morning early, the camp was broken up, a negro boy in one of the 
two skiffs that accompanied the expedition loaded the baggage and venison» 
and started for the plantation nearest in the vicinity, belonging to a gentleman 
of the party. This was done that every advantage might be taken of a favorite 
drive which the party would passon their return home. 

The term drive, it might be well to say, means a place where deer are known 
to frequent, and as they always in running select the clearest places, the eye 
of a practised sportsman can detect the various openings in the forests, where 
deer would rush out to gain the open country, or to hide in the swamps. These 
places are called stands, Some of these openings are so situated that they 
form the only entrance to a large tract of country, and when this is the case, 
of course a person at it would be able to shoot every deer the hunters in the 
drive might alarm, and cause to fly from its haunts. The particular drive to 
which our party now directed their attention, was remarkably adapted for this 
purpose. A lake inland, ran about @ mile parallel with the river, thus forming 
a narrow strip of land only one-quarter of a mile in width. The hunters as 
they came down the river in the remaining skiff, landed three of their party 
with the hounds, at the head of the narrow strip of land. Those remaining 
in the boat, intending to proceed to the foot of the drive ; in thus doing they 
would of course be able to secure all the deer on the guarded territory. No 
sooner, however, had the trio landed, than they discovered fresh signs of deer. 
The dogs were on the track in an instant, and before the party in the boat had 
proceeded three hundred yards, they heard the cry of the hounds, and the re- 
port of “ fire barrels” following each other in the quickest succession. The 
party in the skiff could not stand this, but turned the boat towards the shore, 
—but so long did it seem to accomplish this mancuvre, that one of the party 
like another Charles XII., leaped into the water, to his middle, and waded 
ashore. I need hardly add that his companions in arms followed him. No 
sooner had they landed than they too had occasion instantly to fire ; killing 
three deer, one of which, in its death-leap, fell into the lake and sunk. The 
two parties now came together at the foot of the drive, and they found they 
had five deer in their possession, the result of comparatively a few minutes 
work. Not yet content, a party with the dogs went up the drive on the lake 
side, and there spreading themselves out, came down again; only one deer 
was left to run the gauntlet, and although it was fired upon, it escaped, whe- 
ther with a whole skin, or to die a lingering death from wounds, none of the 
party could tell. This was the consummation of the hunt, and a glorious one 
it was. The party would now have gone immediately to the house of their 
eompanion, where their baggage had precede! them, had not the hounds run 
off, and detained them until evening, blowing their horns, and shouting to get 
them together again. But in spite of this detention, they reached “the plan- 
tation’’ in time to secure a good night’s rest, and an early start for their different 
homes in the morning. Thus ended the week. The number of the deer 
killed and secured being fifteen. Making on the whole, one of the most 
pleasant and successful expeditions of the kind that had been got up for 
a long time; and that too, in a country where hunting in parties is so 
common, and success almost always the reward. T B.T. 

Dec. 29, 1840, St. Francisville, La. 
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i i uld be al- 
* he warm season a pack of hounds in water inhabited by aligators, wo 
eA». caught by ae te les and devoured. Persons to amuse gee tn with 
shooting aligators, are in the habit of taking © ray 3 vet pe yee gh oe = ey | mye oe 
and making it hollow there, when this nois¢ is he modem dars fee pln h 
for the prey. But in the winter they are perfectly torp 
ee ordane if Shey were destitute of life ; in this respect aligators resemble the 


frog, snake, and other reptiles. 

We have at last the pleasure of announcing the ¢rue stand of Eclipse. He 
makes his next season at the stable of Dr. WuitLocke, Oaks, Limestone Co., 
Ala., near Shoal Ford P.O. His advertisement may be found in the appropriate 


oo We call attention to the advertisement of a Farm, offered for sale in Kentucky ; 


it may be found .in the appropriate column. . 
Col. A. H. Anperson, of Burk County, Ga., claims the name of |Anthony 














Wayne for his ch. c., by Bertrand, Jr., dam by Leviathan—3 yrs. old. 
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Stewart's Stable Economy. — 





STABLE ECONOMY:A TREATISE ON THE MANAGEMENT OF HORSES, 


IN RELATION TO 


Gendeny. BY JOHN STEWART, 


veterinary Surgeon, Professor of Veterinary Medivinein the Andersonian University, Glasgow, 


and Author of “ Advice to Purchasers of Horses,” etc. | 
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KINDS OF WORK. 


: } . Walker. 

and Paisley Coaches are horsed by Messrs Lyon and ) 
1 ae —fanace is very nearly eight miles, which is done 
in mc hour by two horses. When snow lies deep, three, and sometimes four, 


d for three minutes at half-way, They 
are. pot tp, SM apres ag spon day. They go and return, rest- 


work five days a-week, doing sixteen mi 
ing from one hour to six. 


but easily injured, are 
They usually rest one or ¢ 


encouraged to lie. 


c Cart-horses work from eight to ten hours every day, except Sun- wide enough to receive the lips, and let them seize the corn and hay, but so nar- 
agtinc.—Cart- 


: ; ado. . Atl . te rege ; - ®t pe 
dist [rn gene veaaee pol. ~ parecer one padi hay e reach his foot with his lips, but he can seize nothing with his fore-teeth. This 
istan diy 


day. 


i , it ranges from thirty to forty. Twenty-four hundredweight, be- 
yr oo care hb Solids seven or eight, is the usual load hereabouts, all 


placed on two wheels. 


, ial imple. The horse is put at once to | ture. The horse presses his lips against the edge of the manger, having his neck 
att og ip een ppp erhay nal ong Rane cals dealt He afterwards he | 2nd back arched, and his feet all gathered together. This habit does not seem 


does a little more every day, or every other day, till he is fully conditioned. 


PLoventnc.—* The following has been ascertained to be the quantity of land four short sharp spikes at bottom, will prevent it. The points run into the lips 


ploughed, and the ground gone over, by ateam working nine hours :— 
Breadth of furrow At 1} miles per hour. 


Slice. Acre. Rds. Per. Acre. Rds. Per. 
8 inches.....-. dota & 3 SB awiecxdtede 1 1 7 
9 GS . J eekswennee Pee 0 Re a 1 l 33 
10 § =~. cic enuee 1 0 Se vated area ace l 3 31 
ll a we ue lay 1 ee oe ae So l 3 5 


“The distance tavelled, at the slow pace, was twelve miles, at the quicker it | Excess or deficiency of what they are accustomed to, renders the attacks more 





was sixteen miles.”* 
REPOSE. ; 
In another place I have stated the immediate effects of muscular exertion. 


Fatigue, the result of exertion, consists in a particular state of the muscles, the | minutes. When he falls, he nceds nothing but time to recover his senses. 


joints, the sinews, and some other parts. Action exhausts the muscles, con- 


sumes the blood, the joint-oil, and other fluids connected with motion. Main- 


tained for a certain time, action also inflames the muscles, the sinews, and the 
joints. During repose, these parts should be partly or entirely restored to that 
condition oe is most favorable to exertion. But if the rest be disturbed, or 
its proper duration abridged, the consequences are more serious than people ima- 

ine. The loss of ene night's rest renders the horse unfit for work next day. 

here are many cases, however, in which the horse is almost never permitted to 
enjoy complete repose. He is frequently compelled to stand when he ought to 


be lying. The consequences are precisely the same as those arising from excess at least removed without delay. It is possible he may recover; and if he can 


of wor 

The horse does not sleep much, perhaps little more than four or five hours 
out of the twenty-four. e can rest, however, pretty well when he is standing, 
and still better when he is lying, though he should not sleep. . 

By a peculiar arrangement in the horse's limbs, he is able to obtain more rest 
while standing than any animal I know of; yet, without recubation, his repose 
is never completed. He may be kept always on his feet, yet he never works 
so well, nor lasts so long, as when he lies six or eight hours daily. The legs 
fail, the horse becomes stiff; his joints and sinews suffer from repeated slight 
attacks of inflammatien, which at last produces lameness. The work is blamed, 
and very often work is the only cause, but sometimes it is the want of rest, not 
excess of work that does the mischief. ‘ 

The bed should be well made, the stall sufficiently wide, and the stable quiet. 
There should be no werk going on, nor any person admitted to the stable while 
the horse is reposing, nor while he is likely to be lying. Two horses should 
neyer stand all night in one stall, as often happens at crowded stables. Nei- 
ther can lie, and that rest which either could take standing, is broken by the 
other. 

Some horses never lie ; they sleep standing, or reclining against the travis. 
A few sink on their knees, and sleep for afew minutes in that position. Some 
have a stiffness of the back, which renders them unable to rise without assist- 
ance, and therefore they forbear to lie, assistance not always coming when they 
want it. Others have got a fright in a narrow stall, which may have prevented 
them from rising easily, or at all. This is remembered for ever, and the horse 
stands always, however wide his stall may be made. Others still, refuse to lie 
after having been halter-cast and severely injured; they will not lie while the 
head is tied 

Some of these horses may, however, be induced to lie. Try a loose box, 
where the horse will have plenty of room, and need not be tied up. If that can- 
not be procured, put two gangway bales to his stall; these will confine him to 
it, and his head may be free.. His stall should be wide. i 
¢ [i the horse cannot be induced to lie, he may be supported while standing. 
Place bim in slings. The apparatus consists of a hroad canvass belt, which 
goes under the belly, extending from the points of the elbows to the sheath. At 
eac!: extremity there is a strong shaft, or staff, to which the suspending ropes are 
attached, and carried to the roof, or stall-posts. A breast-strap and a breechin 
are necessary tu keep the belt ia its place, The horse is not suspended. The 
belt is fixed close.to- the belly. When the horse is disposed to rest his legs he 
has ouly to bend them, and the belt receives his body. Whenever he is tired of 
this support, he again stands on hislegs. The breeching should be strong and 
broad, for many horses throw as much weight upou that as upon the belt. The 
belt is commonly made out of a canvass sack, stuffed with hay, and stitched 
like a mattrass. 





EIGHTH CHAPTER. 
MANAGEMENT OF DISEASED AND DEFECTIVE HORSES. 

Young Horses are not at full strength till they are nearly five years old. At 
fast work they require cafeful shoeing to prevent cutting, careful stable-manage- 
ment to prevent the evils arising from changes of temperature, to which they 
are more liable than mature horses. They are not fit for full-work, but they re- 
quire good feeding for what they do. 

Old Horses, those above. ten, or twelve, are rarely fit for long stages. They 
are soon exhausted, They need full feeding ; and some, having bad teeth, need 
to have much of their food broken or cooked. 

Defective Fore-legs last longest in harness, and in the lead; but wken the 
horse is apt to fall,'when he is a notorious stumbler, he is better in the wheel. 
The other horse helps to keepshim on his ‘eet. 

Xoarers do most work when their work is slow.. Some cannot go above five 
miles an hoor; and many cannot go more than four miles, when the pace is 
hear eight per hour. Some do better on one side of a coach than on another. 
The head should not be-confined by the bearing-reign, and the throat lash should 
be.loose. Time must be given in up-hill work, otherwise the roarer may choke 
and fall. He should work with little food in the belly; the first mile is some- 
times the worst with him ; a slower pace for the next half mile enables him to 
finish the remainder with less distress than when he is pushed from the start. 

Chronic Cough, that is, a settled cough, is very common among fast-workers. 
It is most frequent when the horse is taken from the stable, when he returns to 
it, and after drinking and feeding. There isno cure. Occasionally a mild dose 
of physic ; and after severe work, or much exposure in bad weather, cordial 
balls soften and mitigate the cough. Many horses have it for years without any 


&pparent evil, but it often produces brok ind. Carrots and boiled barley are 
good. The work should be regular. aa prntgs . 


Broken-winded horse i : i . 
centrated diet, consisting of ont angles, moths segalan fentings a08 SAPh ane 


limited all of oats, beans, and barley, in large measure, with a 
a ‘wee of fodder. Wheat straw seems better than ‘hay for these 
there jel baaheg to eight vounds is sufficient, if the work be fast; when slow, 
of use Bette for Testriction; carrots and boiled barley, one or both may be 
They drink = seems more injurious to broken winded than to healthy horses. 
would tak much water, and before work they should not have so much as they 
rare] ft fe At night no restriction is necessary. Bruken-winded horses are 
Guns are vacnore, than an eight mile stage, to which they need an hour. But 
pc: wy oa -? the ere some being much worse _ others. 

other fete wallow air by a peculiar effort. They seize the 
quantity of ax fixture with the fore-teeth, arch the neck, and gulp over a 
ton learn this from others eh eames mes & grating kind of noise. Horses of- 


When the al others ; they should 8 alone. 


swallows so much air as to enlarge his belly, to incom- 
mode his breathing, make him liable to frequent attacks of cholic, or keep him 





Grooming, Feeding, Watering, Working and Training. 


is is full work ; but in busy errs the ee — 
, ble journey, getting seme indulgence for a or 
peaepe hae sy hacer se horses do only half work. They 
“th out to-da and not return till to-morrow. Some others, very good horses, 
oe F so arranged that they shall have a longer time to rest. 
wo hours after the first stage before agree ge Bow 
, licate horses are sent out in the morning, rested all day, 
poral poe wot Many, with bad wind, bad appetite, or bad legs, are thus 


i i i form th Pe 
kept “poo wes Fy wciape spa sermig Aa ete nt ny awe - biting among valuable horses. Its most essential part isa kind of rack, consist- 
secon 


ceive any exercise on blank days. They are kept in the stable, well-bedded, and ing of two iron a joined at each extremity, and curved to receive the muzzle. 


At 2 miles per hour. 
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There is a kind of muzzle sometimes used for the purpose of preventing crib- 


e spars are about three-fourths of an inch broad; the space between them is 


row that it will not admit the teeth. The horse ean eat well enough ; he can 


muzzle is better than a strap, which disposes the horse to swelling of the head, 
and is blamed for producing roaring. 


Wind-sucking consists in swallowing air without applying the teeth to any fix- 


to be so often injurious as crib-biting. It is said that a muzzle, having three or 


when the horse attempts to ylace them in position for sucking or swallowing 
air. 

Meagrims.—Some horses are liable to giddiness at work. It is not the same 
as choking or swooning in the collar. It seems tobe a kind of apuplexy. The 
horse drops without the least warning, lies for a few seconds insensible, and then 
rises somewhat confused. After two or three attacks, the horse is sure to have 
more. Saddle-horses are not exempt. These horses should be kept at slow 
work in double harness. Their work and feeding should be always the same. 


frequent. Physic may be given thrice a year or oftener. The food should ne- 
ver be constipating. The bearing rein should always be free. If the horse be 
observed to stagger, he should be pulled up, and allowed to stand two or three 


Blind Horses should not be placed within reachofa mischievous neighbor. They 
eannot defend themselves nor get out of the way. In harness the wheel suits 
them better than the lead. When only one eye is lost, the horse should work on 
the side from which he sees. 


Glandered Horses often work for years after they are incurably diseased. So 
far ri my experience has gone, medicine of all kinds is entirely thrown away up- 
on them. 


When the disease appears in a sound stud, the horse should be destroyed, or 


be kept where he can do no harm, he may have atrial. If permitted to re- 
main, he is just as likely to give the disease to every horse in the stable, as to 
get better himself. It is generally supposed that glanders cannot be communi- 
cated without actual application of the matter. This is not certain. I am pret- 
ty sure that, in some forms, it will spread through the air. It is prudent to sus- 
pect and to watch every horse that has breathed under the same roef with a glan- 
dered one. 

When several are diseased, it may ve worth while keeping them. They may 
he all put tu one road, and kept in stables apart from the others; having men, 
harness, pole, and pole chainsentirely to themselves. Whenit can be managed, 
they should not even enter the stable-yard where there are sound horses, and 
the men should be carefully excluded from every stable but their own. 


When the horses die off, so that sufficient is not left to do the work, they 
may be supplied by others, sound, but of little value. In this way, however, the 
disease is kept up. It is better to destroy the few thatremair. Let the stalls, 
every portion of the stables, from floor to roof, both inclusive, be well washed 
with soap or sand and water. Let the wood work be scraped or planed, and ragged 
portions clipped right eut. If the mangers and racks be of wood, and much wast- 
ed, remove them altogether, and replace them by others of iron. After washing, 
give all the stone or brick a coat of lime-water. ‘Till all this is well or eom- 
pletely done, no sound horse should enter the stable ; and even after it is done, 
the stable should stand empty for a week or two. 


Sickness.—This word is usually applied to all dangerous or febrile diseases, 
allin which the herse is dull, pained, and without appetite. The stable manage- 
ment of these must vary according to the nature of the illness. Directions are 
given by the medical attendant, as to diet, drink, ventilation, clothing, exercise, 
and other matters likely to exert any influence upon the disease. In general, 
bran mashes, carrots, green-meat, and hay, form the sick horse’sdiet ; gruel, or 
tepid water, his drink. Whatever be the surgeon's orders, they should be strict- 
ly obeyed. In many cases, a handful of oats, or a bucket of cold water, may 
keep the horse a week longer from work, or even kill him. 


Bleeding.—After a horse has been bled from the neck, let his head be tied up for 
at least three hours; and if there be no objection, it had better be tied up all 
Saue Never remove the pin and tow by which the vein is secured. ‘They 
will fall away in a few days; but though they should remain for eight or ten, 
they will do no harm. [Jf removed too soon the vein is apt to inflame. It is 
best to let them remain. 


Fomenting.—In fomenting for lameness or external injury, the groom rarely 
has enough of water, and he does not centinue the bathing long enough to do 
any good. If the leg is to be fomented, get a pailful of water, as hot as the 
hand can bear it ; put the horse's foot into it, and with a large sponge lave the 
water up as high as the shoulder, and keep it constantly running down the whole 
limb. Foment for about half-an-hour, and keep the water hot by adding more. 
If a poultice or wet bandage is to succeed the fomentation, apply it immediate- 
ly, before the leg has time to cool. 


Poulticing.—Warm poultices are usually composed of bran-mash, to which it 
| is proper to add turnips, linseed meal, or oatmeal porridge ; either will do, and 
one of them is-necessary, for bran alone does not retain heat and moisture sv fii- 
ciently. ; 

Whether applied for sores, bruises, or sprains, the poultice should be large, 
moist, and warm as possible and convenient. It is almost invariably too small ; 
it should cover a good deal more than the part injured. It should have as much 
water as it will hold, and more should be applied every second or third hour, ei- 
ther by pouring it on the poultice, or by dipping or soaking it. Care must be 
taken that no part of the cords or bandages be tootight. They should admit the 
finger quite easily after they are all adjusted. When properly applied, and pro- 
perly attended, a good poultice need not be changed in less than twenty-four 
hours. When the horse tears it off, he must be tied up; when he paws or 
throws it off, he must be shackled. 

When too small, a poultice does little good ; when too dry, it confines heat, 
and increases inflammation; and when-the strings are too tight, they step the 
circulation of blood, cut the skin, and swell the leg. 


Blistering.—Blistering plasters are never applied to horses. We always use 
an vintment, of which rather more than a half is well rubbed into the part to be 
blistered, while the remainder is thinly and equally spread over the part that has 
been rubbed. When there is any danger of the ointment running and acting 
upon places that should not be blistered, they must be covered with a stiff oint- 
ment made of hog’s lard and bee’s wax. 


The bedding is to be removed when the leg is blistered. ‘To prevent the 
horse from slipping on the stones, they may be covered with a little short litter, 
sawdust or bark. 

The horse’s head must be secured in such a way that he cannot reach the blis- 
ter with his teeth. Put him into a narrow stall, and tie his head firmly to the 
rack. When a hind leg is blistered, fasten a small bundle of straw to each heel- 
post: place it high up, opposite the haunch. It keeps the legs off the posts, 
against which the horse is verp apt to rub them. 

When the blisterhas become quite dry, the head may in general be freed, 
and the horse let down. But sometimes it remains itchy after it is dry, and the 
horse rubs it. In that case he must be tied up again. If he get very tired, and 
threaten to go down on his haunches, put the beads on his neck, let go the head, 
give a good bed, and let the horse rest all day, a man watching him, if the beads 
are not sufficient to keep away the teeth. At night he may again be tied up, if 
there be any fear of his rubbing the blister. 
‘When the blister is quite dry, put some sweet oil un it, and repeat it every se- 
cond day. Without orders from the veterinarian, the blister is not to be washed 
off, either soon or late. Give it plenty of oil and time, and it will fall off as the 





* Complete Grazier, p. 106. 


enobgh to prevent dilatation. 


— a 
ies MEDICAL ATTENDANCE. 

The people who know, or pretend to know, any thing about di 
beréen, aap be eivided ints Shad denen 3 oe, anemnas of 
Owners and their stablemen form one class. They stand at the bottom of 
the list, having just sufficient knowledge to prove they have any; that little 
varies, but in general, it goes no farther than to name a few common drugs 
and a fewcommon diseases. They know that aloes and resin are two differ. 
ent things; they can tell when a horse has broken wind, when he is a roarer 
when a crib-biter, give a ball, and put in a rowel. Though they can tell when 
a horse is ill, yet they cannot tell what ails him, unless it be some common 
affair, such as the influenza, which they may see often. They know when a 
horse is lame, but they are not very often able to discover where. When 
they blame the shoulder, it is re likely to be the foot. They can perform a 
few simple operations, among which, bieeding and balling stand foremost ; 
but few can perform these well, simple as they are, and may bungle them most 
wretchedly. In truth, they know so little, that they cannot be depended on, 
They are just as likely to be wrong as right. But, notwithstanding this, it 
must be allowed that they know something, although they cannot be said to 
know any thing well. They confound one thing with another, like it, but not 
the same ; grease, for instance, with farcy ; a common cold with glanders . 
swelled leg with a sprain; foot lameness with shoulder lameness; and so 
forth in a hundred other things. 
Horse-shoers and village blacksmiths form another class. Some have seen 
medicines, diseases, and operations, while in the service of a veterinarian, and 
some have learned a little about them merely by reading books and being 
consulted by the owner or his groom. Those bred in the country know less 
than an old stableman ; those who have been in the employment of a veterina- 
rian, sometimes know more. The little they learn’ is learned very slowly 
and always imperfectly ; but in time, some of them get a name, and subse- 
quently a good deal to do, which teaches them, more or less. Their know- 
ledge, at best, resembles that of a nurse employed in hospital, or about sick 
persons. Being ignorant of anatomy and physiology, they never improve be- 
yond a certain point, and there are hundreds of things which they cannot com- 
prehend nor manage. Operations which require cutting they rarely try, and 
still more rarely perform as they ought to be performed. Most of them have 
a few books, of which the bad mislead them, and the good puzzle them. 


All boast of practical experience, by which they mean they have seen a 
greatdeal. In all ranks, there are men who raise mighty pretensions upon a 
very slender foundation. Give them a telescope view of the moon, and they 
instantly become astronomers ; show them a few experiments, and they are 
converted into chemists; when they have seen a skeleton they have studied 
anatomy ; when they have opened an abscess, or drawn blood, they are good 
surgeons, vais | performed many dangerous and difficult operations with 
great success. To such people is the world indebted for all kinds of quackery, 
and a good deal of knavery. Their practical experience is but a shadow; 
their opinion a guess ; their performance a failure; and their pretensions to 
skill, what are they, but the assumptions of ignorance, or the disguises of im- 
position. 

The blacksmith and shoer usually term themselves farriers ; but in almost 

all large towns there are some who take the title of veterinary surgeons, a 
kind of fraud for which the law has provided no remedy. 


Veterinary surgeons form a third, and the only legitimate class of medical 
attendants on the horse. The term vete inarian came into use when colleges 
were established in different parts of Europe for improving, or rather for cre- 
ating the art of treating disease in the lower animals. France founded in 
1761 the first school of this kind. There were none in this country till thirty 
years afterwards. At present there are two at London and one at Edinburgh. 
In each of these schools, the structure and diseases of domestic animals are 
taught from observations and study of the dead and of the living. The kind 
of instruction is not quite the same at each school; but in all, the students 
have opportunities, many or more, of examining every part of the frame, both 
in health and in disease, and of watching and treating patients of almost every 
kind. In one winter, an industrious student will see as much at these places 
as the people who boast of great experience will see in the whole course of 
their lives ; and then every thing is seen in the right way, the inside as well 
as the outside. After attending a stated period, the pupils are brought before 
a Board of Examiners, who ascertain their qualification. If fit to practice, 
they obtain a certificate, which is termed a diploma ; if not, they are referred 
to a longer course of study. No one who wants the diploma is a veterinary 
surgeon. A pretender may assume the name, and among an ignorant people 
he may carry on the imposition pretty well, and for a good while, but the day 
seems to be coming when quackery must expire. The man of education now 
disdains the proffered services of an empiric for himself, and, erelong, he will 
take care that his horse or his dog shall not be added to the victims already 
sacrificed to ignorance. 


Farmers’ and Breeders’ Department. 


Veterinary Schools and Breeding of Herses in France. 
Attention has been particularly directed of late years in France to the im- 
provement of the breeds of herses, of which some are possessed of properties 
useful and peculiar to the country, the great desideratum to be supplied being 
the acquisition and naturalization of horses of pure race and greater speed. 
When any object is desirable and expedient in a national point of view, the Go- 
vernment there is not slow in its direct intromission, and accordingly with that 
faculty for systemising in which the people are so ready and expert, a grand plan 
was speedily traced and organised for forming some extensive establishments of 
haras, or convenient open grounds and buildings for the reception, pasture, and 
superintendence of the best breed, in various districts of the country, for which 
indeed models were to be found in Hungary and the Crimea At yearly exhibi- 
tions of horses premiums are besides awarded to all such breeders or farmers as 
shall produce horses of the most approved qualities, and to encourage individuals 
in improving their stock the choicest horses are supplied from the haras tothe 
proprietors of brood mares for a trifling consideration. A permanent commis- 
sion for the examination and registration of horses of pure blood is constituted, 
at the head of which are the Duc Decazes, Count de Flahaut, with seven other 
distinguished persons, under whom are different services conducted by inspector- 
generals, directors of the haras, and directors of the depots of entire horses, 
&c. The most useful institutions, however, springing out of and attached to 
the system of these haras, are doubtless those of the ‘' royal veterinary schvols,” 
and ‘‘ royal vergeries,”’ the latter a kind of horse folds as it may be said. The 
advancement of veterinary science by training scientifically to the practice per- 
sons of superior general attainments, and thus elevating to the dignity of a pro- 
fession an art hitherto abandoned to a class of men of such low degree, as tobe 
without pretensions to more than the commonest rudiments of education, when 
any at all, has long been felt in this country to be a consummation earnestly to 
be wished, but of which the means to the end could not be exactly comprehended 
without the intervention of the state, which was not a very probable event. In 
France, however, the object is at once attained, or in progress, by these veteri- 
nary schools, of the principles on which founded and to be governed tne follow- 
ing outline may perlraps be of some interest generally. There are three of these 
schools, one at Alfort, near Paris, another at Lyons, and a third at Toulouse. 
Any one is admissible into these schools from 16 to 25 years of age ; some at 
the charge of parents, others entitled to a whole or a half bourse, which would 
seem something like the exhibitions for the universities attached to various gram- 
mar-school foundations here. The charge for board and education is 360 francs 
per annum, or about £14 8s., payable quarterly, and in advance; all the pupils 
are subject to the same regime, clothed in the same manner, and receive the 
same instruction. ‘The time of entrance is fixed for the first Monday in Octo- 
ber of each year; no one can be admitted without the authorization of the Mi- 
nister of Agriculture and Commerce, the candidates authorised to present them- 
selves do not definitively take rank among the pupils until on examination before 
a competent jury they are proved to possess the requisite conditions, which are 
to be able to read and write correctly, and to forge a horse or ox shoe, en deux 
chaudes, a technical expression, which seems to imply the making the shoe in 
two heats, or whilst the iron is twice heated in the fire for the operation. Every 
request for authorization to enter into the veterinary schools must be addressed 
to the Minister of Agriculture before the 1st of September at latest, with 4 
copy of the register of birth of the petitioner, a certificate of good conduct, and 
an attestation that he has been vaccinated, or has had the small-pox. The Go- 
vernment defrays the expense of one hundred and twenty bourses, one for each 
department, at the nomination of the Minister of Agriculture and Commerce 
upon the presentation of the prefect, and thirty-four onthe direct nomination of 
the Minister. These bourses are all divided into half bourses. In order to ob- 
tain a demibourse a pupil must have studied six months at least as pupil pay!ng 
pension, and that he shall have distinguished himself by the aie of his 
conduct and success in his studies. The pupil entitled to a demibourse may ob- 
tain a second, but always as a reward of good conduct and successful progress. 
The Minister of War supports at the veterinary school of Alfort forty military 
pupils for the service of the cavalry. The pupils who, after four years’ study, 
are adjudged capable of exercising the veterinary art, receive a diploma as ve- 
terimary surgeon, the cost of which is fixed at 100 francs. The veterinary 
schools have hospitals attached to them, for the reception and treatment of dis- 
eased animals. The owners of these horses have only to pay the alimentary 
charge, of which the price is fixed yearly. ; 

It is clear that an institution so well conceived, conducted on rules and prin- 
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spable of rendering great service ‘to the state and 7 genase 
On the Present Epizeoetic ‘Cattle, Sheep, &. 

1» the Editor of the Doneaster Gazette : Sir,—Froia the epidemic ragi 
ynong cattle, this place bas not been exempt. Although it has not assu 80 
nous @ character here as at some other places, perhaps the following remarks 
may possess sufficient interest to render them acceptable +o many of your 
yogaers. h s 
"prom the present epizootic among cattle, sheep, and swine of every denomi- 
von, neither age nor sex affords the least protection. I have witnessed it in 
is various gradations, from the cow of ten years old to the calf of two days only. 
4, yet, | have not seen it in either the horse or dog, neither do I think the 
emer animal susceptible of the disease. 
| believe we have not yet arrived at a knowledge of the real cause of this ma- 
ady, although many suggestions have been advanced both by theoretical and 
onctical men. The disease has been attributed by some to cattle taking the 
‘gnunculus, or buttercup; but the majority of cases, and the most obstinate 
pat have fallen under my notice, occurred before this flower made ite ap- 
pearance. 

The most likely cause seems to me to be that of the atmosphere being charged 
with some poisonous effluvia exuding from the earth, in consequence of the dry 
weather setting in so suddenly after the extreme wet; bad provender, sich as 
hay, tares, &e. Tn many of the obstinate cases that | have witnessed, the pa- 
ents have been — in this way ; and we are practically acquainted with the 
fact, as it regards the human subject and our more general patient the horse, that 
here are many diseases to which both are liable, such as the itch, gaol, and 
sheep fever, glands, farcy, and mange, all of which are generated within them- 
selves, and yet are highly contagious. Such may be the case with this disease. 

Like other epidemic or epizootic diseases, those animals which are first attacked 
sre visited with the greatest severity. In selecting those localities most favor- 
ably situated for exciting its malignant influence, and those places where the 
materials most fitting for its propagation are to be found—namely, where the 
greatest number of animals are kept together—where the air is least pure, the 
epizootic appears to be nothing more or less than an attack, from some unknown 
or at least undetermined agent, upon the whole of the mucous membranes, com- 
mencing at the usual lining, and continuing its course through the trachea, &c. 
Whetherthe digestive organs are primarily or secondarily affected, is not yet 
decided; but I am much inclined to believe the former, and in this supposition 
my successful treatment adopted somewhat bears me out. Counter irritants are 
recommended by some of the profession; but I confess that I cannot see the 

vulity of them in this disease, as, before they will act effectually, we obtain all 
we desire by other and more certain means. 

The disease is evidently of a contagious character, and although this is dis- 
puted by some, I think sufficient evidence may be easily collected in any locality 
vhere it has prevailed to place the question beyond dispute. In the south, where 
the disease existed for so long a period, the farmers regarded it not only as of 
(the most contagious and infectious nature, but as of a character too hopeless to” 
admit of cure; they had, therefore, resorted to the qualifying remedy of inocu- 
‘ation, and applied the saliva of the diseased cows to the mouths of the rest of 
the herd, thereby communicating the disease to them ina milder form, and pre- 
venting them taking it with its natural and severe consequences. 

The disease is ushered in by a cold fit, manifested by a slight erection of the 
coat, extremities cold, diminution of appetite. This is quickly followed by what 
may be termed the hot-fire; the coat resumes its natural appearance, the roots 
of the horns are unusually warm, the mouth presents a slight increase of saliva, 
nose quite dry, the bowels in various states; pulse generally about 70 beats in 
the minute, feet tender, and the beast occasionally shelling them, tongue swol- 
len, and sometimes the angles of the lips are very tender. From six to twelve 
hours after the commencement of the cold fit, an effusion of serum takes place 
under the cuticle, where it is most dense and void of hair: it raises the cuticle 
in the form of extensive vesicles, namely, on the dorsum and around the point of 
the tongue, under the upper lip, the extremity of the nose, the connecting por- 
tions between the hoofs and around the top of them, and often a consi lerable 
portion of the heel of the horny sole, also on the papille or teats of those cows 
that are giving milk at the time of the attack. From this to the third or fourth 
day constitutes the sloughing of the raised cuticle, during which time the ani- 
mal is prevented feeding to any extent, from the extreme soreness of the mouth, 
although it makes frequent attempts to doso. By the end of the third day, the 
animal has a most wretched appeatance, looking exceedingly empty, the coat 
partially erected, head drooping with a constant flow of saliva from the mouth, 
the eyes sunken; generally lying down, and manifestly from two causes, debi- 
lity and tenderness of the feet. 

In its treatment, it should be borne in mind that it is of a specific nature, de- 
pendent on a peculiar dzathests, or state of body arising from epidemic influence ; 
being subjected to the action of a vitiated atmosphere, which giving rise to fe- 
vrile commotion, a state of excitement is induced, which soon conquers the op- 
posing force of nature, depresses organic nervous power, and quickly renders life 
extinct. ‘Therefore, although the disease may be based on inflammation, at- 
tended with a quick, full, and bounding pulse, yet venesection must not be car- 
ried to excess. There must be no bleeding to “ approach syncope ;”’ none to 
produce a ‘‘ falter” of the heart’s action, or fatal collapse may ensue, and ra- 
pidly sink the powers of nature; but moderate bleeding, during the state of ex- 
citement, I have often found to abate the disease, also to lessen the degree of 
subsequent debility and duration of it. All concur, I believe, in the propriety 
of unloading the bowels, by means of some cathartics, as speedily as possible, 
which are often found loaded with a quantity of black, highly offensive fxces, 
frequently streaked with blood.. The after-treatment must be left to the discre- 
tion and judgment of the medical attendant ; for no rule can be laid down from 
which no deviation in treatment is called for. It is mere quackery to suppose or 
assert so. I will here close my remarks by stating that the disease has so far 
lost its virulent character that many that are new attacked with it require little 
or no treatment; and instead of its spreading rapidly through the whole of the 
cattle in a farm in the short space of a few days, it now selects individuals, 
leaving the great bulk untouched. J. B. Lorp, 

Priory Place, Doncaster, Nov. 15, 1840. Veterinary Surgeon. 








On Diseases in Sheep. 

Sir,—Having consulted some experienced sheep-masters, to whom the fol- 
lowing cases appear entirely new, will you allow of this insertion in your paper, 
hoping, through that means, the diseases and their remedies might be known, 
and thereby become of general benefit. 

Ten days ago, the shepherd found in a fold of last year's wether lambs, one 

extended and apparently dead, but on taking it up, it was paralyzed, the eye 
clear and lively, the nose moist, no fever, pulse regular, tongue good, in fact, 
no indications of disease or pain, excepting an incapacity of moving the legs, 
or standing when put up. he sheep was bled; soon after he walked about 
for a few minutes, then relapsed, when he was housed, and some Epsom salls 
and ginger given; he eats sliced turnips, and the greens, when put into the 
mouth, but cares not to help himself to any quantity. In two or three in- 
etances, almost as quickly as the attack came on, it has gone off ; the sheep 
gets up, walks about, and one day seemed so well climbing up the hurdle for 
the purpose of seeing other sheep in the adjoining field, that the shepherd 
thought he would let him into the meadow, but had not gone many paces be- 
fore he again fell. One ounce of sulphur has been given to keep the body 
sufficiently open, since then another dose of Epsom salts and ginger. During 
the illuess there has been a grinding of the teeth, the head has inclined to the 
left, and there has been a disposition to lie on that side in preference to the 
other; without appearing worse in symptoms he has not recovered the use of 
his legs for these two past days. I have examined W. Youatt’s trealise on 
sheep, and find no disease so analogous as palsy, but palsy usually attacks 
young lambs, and at weaning time, not as now, good-sized lambs nearly twelve 
ne old; then again, palsy seems constant, not intermittent in the at- 
tacks. 
. The second case is—the sheep staggers, turns round two or three times 
quickly, then falls, after one or two minutes again rises and follows the flock. 
This has been repeated two or three times in the day by the same sheep, and 
is so like Youatt’s description of epilepsy that it would be passed as such, but 
for this difference, it has been accompanied with frothing at the mouth and 
sickening for some days after the attack. These sheep have recovered soon- 
est when nothing has been given them. ; 

Will sheep eat the young shoots of the common dock at this season of the 
year, and will that produce the above injurious effects ! 

The third case is analogous to atrophy in the human race. There has not 
been observed any fever or injurious symptoms, but from gradually wasting, 
thinking there must be some latent mischief, the sheep has been bled and 
physicked as if for fever; he has been kept well, eats, looks lively about the 
eye, but is still weak and wastes. the ; 

If there have been though unobserved —fever, it can be explained ; other- 
— there does not appear in Youatt a disease among sheep to which it can 

© compared. 

The ow treatment of the flock is, that they are allowed to feed on good 
meadows during the day, and at night in rough weather they are folded, hav- 
ing hay given them at night, and again in the morning defore bein let out, 
that the sheep migat not eat too much moist food, particularly when the white 
frosts are on the ground. : : : 

Should any of your readers be able to give information on this a it 


Will oblige Si ours, very respectfull ; 
Nov. 19; 1840. Fe, Joey mers (London) Magazine for January, 1841. 
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Dropping in at No. 119, City Hotel, Baltimore, so well ke i 
fing boeis to see one of the first pod pe constant potas ah Pca pet 
rh iscmatg cant - E., of Queen Anne’s, we found there Col. G., of Talbot 

‘punky. a gentleman of fine education, with habits of the closest observation in 
all agcicultural matters. Politics being now a stale subject, the conversation 
quickly tarned on agriculture ; and in these accidental intercourses with such 
men, one often learns more that is of practical value, than he will sometimes ga- 
ther from the most elaborate essay, or ponderous volume. 

In this instance, before we had fairly discussed a glass of genuine Irish whis- 
key punch, which our friend Elder knows so well oe to make O. K., we got 
from our friends aforesaid, some Important items of information, to wit : from the 
the first named, practical instruction how to burn kilns of oyster shells ; and from 
the latter, how to cure a horse immediately, when seized with the cholic. 

To burn lime in the simplest and most economical manner, get, if you can. 
three large logs, say two feet in diameter, and of any length, according to the 
quantity of shells tobe burned. Place these logs on the ground, parallel to each 
other at the distance of two fect apart. Thus three logs with their two inter- 
vening spaces, each of two feet width, will make a base of ten feet wide—On 
that foundation, the shells will rise as high as they can well be pitched up. Be- 
tween the three logs, in spaces of two feet wrx pack as much dry brush and 
rubbish weod, as you can, until these more combustible materials rise to the 
height of the logs. Then throw up shells as long as you can get them to lie on one 
another. Theapex of the heap of shells will be as high as it is convenient to 
throw them, until, rolling down, they will fall over the outside logs—Set fire 
then to the brush, and the heat radiating upwards, will completely burn the whole 
mass of shells. As the mass begins at last to sink in the centre, the shells which 
had rolled down to the outside of the logs may be throwa up to be more com- 
pletely burned. No plan, as it strikes us, can be more simple or more easily put 
in practice. It is said that a kiln made in this way 18 or 20 feet long will burn 
about 1000 bushels. So much for burning oyster shells ; and now 

To Cure the Cholic in Horses.—Make and give him a drench composed of a 
table spoon full of strong mustard, dissolved in a black bottle of water. Having 
prescribed and pene the drench, how is it most conveniently delivered ? 
Raise the horse’s head high in the air, and give the dose from a junk or black 
bottle. For this purpose every farmer should have a bottle at hand, (always 
kept in one and the same place, and so with many other things) the neck of 
which, to prevent its breaking in the horse’s mouth, should be well seized or 
wrapped round with twine. If it be uncertain when the horse was taken, as ia 
that case there will be danger of inflammation, on discovery of the disorder, 
breathe a vein immediately. The remedy here described, is said to be imme- 
diate and infallible, How apt most farmers are to wait until the case occurs, 
and life and death hangs on the issue of the moment, before they inguire about 
the cure—and how many there are who do not keep on hand the ingredients to 
fill up the simplest prescription. Be it then remembered from this time forth— 
a table spoon full of mustard for the worst cholic, and furthermore—keep always 
at hand a black bottle—strong mustard—sulphur—glauber salts—and phlemes 
to bleed with. To make the horse swallow, when his head is thus elevated, in- 
stead of choking him or squeezing his gullet or windpipe, from which inflamma- 
tion may supervene, give him a smart smack on the lips, with the open hand. 

P.S. Some prudent farmers, keep at hand, with which to give drenches most 
convenienaly, a well shaped cuw-horn, with the little end sawed and smoothed 
off; through that pour down the dose from the bottle. 

Good Medicine for Hogs.— When your hogs get sick, you know not of what, 
give them ears of corn, first dipped in tar, andthen rolled in sulphur. ’Tis ten 
to one that it arrests the disease, and this we gathered in the course of the same 
familiar fire-side chat, from the same gentleman who gave the prescription for 
the cholic in the horses—His remedy for 

Sheep with Foul Noses.—Make a small mop, by wrapping a rag abuut the 
end of a stick—dip this in tar, taking up as much as will adbere to it—roll this 
around in salt, rian thrusting it into the sheep’s mouth, hold it there ull he 
is forced to withdraw and swallow the tar and the salt, and your sheep will soon 
get good health and clean noses. Try it, and if it succeejs, you will say it is 
worth a saddle of mutton, as good as Mr. Lloyd or Major Mercer, or N. Martin, 
or Gov. Stevens ever sent to market. Now gentle reader, we have taught you, 
as we have been taught, at one short sitting, how to burn lime, how to cure a 
horse’s cholic, how to cure a hog’s quinsy, and how to clean a sheep's nose—and 
so we wish you good heaith, and a merry Christmas! American Farmer. 


Diseases of Sheep, 
Lone IsLanp Farm, near Port Penn (Dela.), Jan., 1840. 


To the Editor of the American Farmer: Dear Sir,—\n perasing your hints 
on the subject of diseases of sheep in your valuable publication of the 231 ult., 
I find you refer to your friend Barney for information ; if it is the case, which I 
fear it is, my friend J. $. S.’s imported sheep have got the scab, and if I can do 
him any good on the subject, I will freely and with much pleasure. [ have im- 
ported a number of sheep, and very few have escaped bricging with them this 
much to be dreaded disease. I have thought there are but very few ships which 
traverse the seas but are contaminated with matter to give this pest of diseases 
to the poor sheep. Tocome to the point, the most certain manner to prove 
when the sheep has got it, is toapply your finger to the diseased part—scratch 
the scab or scurf hard, and the sheep will turn his head, and similar to a dog dy- 
ing in a rabid state, he will show a disposition to bite ; frequently rubbing against 
the fence, or wherever he can, and laying down, turning his head to his shoulders 
and side, nabbing and pulling the wool, &c. And now for the cure. 

Without delay, every sheep which is, and those which are not diseased, must 
be anointed or salved, as the English shepherds term it,—for if but one ina 
flock should be diseased, the whole of the flock, no matter how great the num- 
ber, if left to contend with the disease without applying the remedy, all will 
have it—but if timely attended to, you might confine it to one sheep, provided 
but one has been diseased : dress him immediately with the ointment | shall pre- 
scribe, and if properly spplied, not dne more of the flock will take the disease ; 
but a proper time must be particularly attended to, or you kill instead of cure ; 
the weather must be clear, and the sheep kept dry under cover—an open shed 
will do: not at the season when the ewe sheep has got her lamb by her side 
suckling—I have done so myself, and killed the lamb. The method of using 
the ointment is this :— Beginning at the head of the sheep, and proceeding from 
between the ears, along the back to the end of the tail; the wool is to be di- 
vided in a furrow till the skin can be touched—and as the furrow is mate, the fin- 
ger slightly dipped in the ointment is to be drawn along the bottom of it, when 
it will leave a blue stain on the skin and adjoining wool ; from this furrow simi- 
lar ones must be drawn down the shoulders and thighs to the legs, as far as they 
are woolly ; and if the animal is much infected, two more should be drawn along 
each side parallel to that on the back, and one down each side between the fore 
and hind legs: ina few days the blotches dry up—the itching ceases, and the 
animal is completely cured. To prepare the ointment, take one pound of quick- 
silver, half pound of venice turpentine, half pint of oil of turpentine, and four 
pounds of hog’s lard; let them be rubbed in a mortar till the quicksilver is tho- 
roughly incorporated with the other ingredients ; for the proper mode of doing 
which, it may be proper to take the advice, or even the assistance of some apo- 
thecary, or other person used to making such mixtures. This quantity of oint- 
ment is sufficient for a large number of sheep. You can make as much as you 
think will do for the number of sheep you have to anoint. I have tried tebacce 
water, and injured my sheep. For a number of years past I have not made use 
of any other medicine than the ointment above described, and always found it a 
certain cure. I keep it generally in my house in a stone Jar, secluded from the 
air. One skilful hand would anoint the sheep—but I should recommend three, 
if they have not been accustomed to the operation : one to hold the sheep—one 
to open and divide the wool, while the other applies the ointment. I have found 
it to take about one pound to ten sheep ; a smaller or larger quantity will not do 
any harm. A skilful hand commences in the following manner to anoint his 
sheep. He makes a small bag of the upper of an old shoe—a very small one, 
and pins it to the sleeve of his coat—puts a small quantity of the ointment at a 
time in it—selects a clean spot in the sheep yard—sits down, and lays the sheep 
on his lap and commences salving. But when I commenced, I performed as 
above, with two to help me, with my sheep standing on his legs. 

After all I have said on this subject, your sheep may not have the scab. I 
wish you may +2 so favored. Thecause of your sheep losing their wool, &c., 
might arise from too kind treatment—in giving too much corn—keeping them too 
warm—in not using the vegetable article free y—and, I might add, plentiful use 
of While { have n, ink and paper at hand, suffer me to give you my manner 
of keeping my sheep. At this time, in a perfect state of health, my sheep 
number about sixty: get one bushel of bran, with about two bushels of im 
nips and sugar beets, mixed, per day—given night and morning In troughs, 
with good hay in racks, twice a day under an open shed facing the a 
pump that feeds two troughs—one in the cattle yard, the other in the sheep 
yard—the bran moistened a little with water, mixed with the beets and turnips, 
cut fine by the use of Neveil’s patent vegetable cutter, @ very good a 
the sheep yard kept well littered with straw or coarse hay. Owing to my > 
being principally marsh meadow, divided by ditches, the sheep remain ch e 
yard a ther in the winter, Were I to let them run at large, I shou : 
numbers at this season by crossing on the rotten ice. Owing to my land be- 
ing pregnated with salt, my sheep do not require it,—but on upland farms, ~ 
tuated in the interior of the country, salt is certainly requisite ; also, tar . 
salt, for the snuffles or foul noses. When I wish to make my sheep fat for 
market, I use corn in proportion to a pint or upwards to each sheep per day, in 
addition to the above mixture ; but my sheep are always fat enough summer 





which sometimes it will, a little oats in the 


a'ways found it to be the very best feed'to correct i its i 
and sheep, and particularly. the later. If should leed to ecous the tooneae 
: sheaf given will correct it. : 
must come to a close, having filled’ my sheet. { do hope and trust 
will be able to save your valuable sheep. ~ Yours traly (ir B “ane A 
N.B. Thave thought a few words added to the above on the subject of the’ 
use of bran, wherever it can be obtained, would be a word in season for any — 
one turning their attention to bag About the year 1812, I made a winder - 
of lambs fat, early in the spring, for the Philadel ia market, and the were — 
pronounced by the butcher who bought them to be very fine, and Mead . 
how I made them so. My pon ga 2 »was to psdyce a-flow of milk in the 
ewe’s bag; moistened bran ‘wi bpm icles had the desired effect - 
and ever since, I always, whenever I can obtain it, lay in a quantity in the 
fall to use through the winter with the aforesaid mixture; in addition | add 
cut hay of the best quality for my cattle. . By the aid of a patent straw cutter . 
I use it freely—give it to feeding cattle, cows, yearlings, calves, and horses - _ 
they are all fond of it, and I feel assured it is quite economical. [ get one 
hundred bushels of bran ata time, from Brandywine Mills—twenty-two miles 
to haul it, at the cost of fiteen cents. per double bushel ;—one hundred bushels 
are allowed to weigh one ton. I state this to show you the value I put upon 
it in my system of wintering steck. It is quite preferable in my estimation to 
any other article. To give it to yearling sheep, they will eat turnips freely 
with it, but without it, frequently refuse them. J.B. 





On the Rationale of Clipping. 

: BY MR. THOMAS TURNER, V. 8. CROYDON. 

My object in addressing these few lines, through the medium of your truly 
useful Journal, is to solicit the earnest attentiun of the veterinary profession, 
individually and collectively, towards eliciting the true rationale of that most ex- 
traordinary and salutary auxiliary in stable management, denominated “ clipping 
of the horse.” 

As regards the all-important fact of its efficacy upon fast-working horses, I 
shall venture to assume that no schism can exist in the minds of our profes- 
sional brethren, it being self-evident ; but in this scrutinising age, for the tracing 
of cause and effect, it would be unbecoming, if not culpable, for a numerous 
class of scientific mento remain content with the acceptance of the boon, with- 
out the modus operandi. Our well-read employer naturally and anxiously puts 
the question, expecting a ready answer; but I contend that this isa problem 
which does not admit of a reply quick, short, and decisive: it must be compre- 
hensive in the broadest sense of the word. I submit that we should first ponder 
well upon its chief feature, which is instantaneous, viz., its tonic power; and 
here it may be well in passing to comment on a fact which can never have es- 
caped the observation of one individual fast horseman,—that the acknowledged 
best horse for quick work, whether for the road or field, is never what is called 
‘up to the mark” as a performer, unless his coat is limited to a certain length, 
and lies close to his skin. During the months of October and November, an 
inordinate growth of hair is observed over the whele surface of the body, and 
in many horses as early as the beginning of September, and which almost inva- 
riably prevails more or less in every horse Thor of being thorough-bred. The 
debilitating effects thereby induced are profuse perspiration on the least possible 
exertion , depression of animal spirits,-with the appetite in many instances so 
delicate that our professional advice is required to make the mind of the owners 
of such horses comfortable, by an assurance that illness is not present. A balm 
indeed this is to them when we can pronounce such a decision, and in proof of 
our opinion recommend the immediate removal of all the superfluous hair from 
the body by close clipping, which instantly proves such a tonic to the animal, 
that [ unhesitatingly affirm it is inferior to none at present known in the whole: 
range of our pharmacopeia: The owner is constrained in exstacy to exclaim, 
‘It is traly marvellous! my horse is so fresh and above himself, that I can 
scarcely hold him:” when eight-and-forty hours previously he felt in his own 
mind persuaded that he was a fit candidate only for aninfirmary. Now hereisa « 
great mystery, which | think as yet has not been sufficiently explained or ac- 
counted for, and therefore I intend humbly to offer a few ideas of my own’on this 
very interesting subject. 

All writers, | believe, both ancient and modern, are agreed that the skin of the 
horse is a gland, and, as such, a most extensive secretory surface. From the 
skin also arises the hair, each separate hair having its bulb or root, and, accord- 
ing to microscopic observation, oeing deemed a hollow tube. 

I learn from Muller's human physiology, that “the bulb of the hair in man 
cunsists of the soft part of the hair, and the pulp within it. The bulb is club- 
shaped, and thicker than the rest of the hair. e pulp is gradually lost in the 
medullary substance of the hair; the substance of the ane is formed by the se- 
cretion of horny matter on the surface of the conical vascular pulp.” 

Now, just im proportion to the length of these innumerable hair tubes, in that 
exact ratio does the horse experience distress when perspiration is brought about, 
either by muscular exertion out of doors or in a stable at a high temperature, un- 
der the ordinary weight of clothing; simply owing to the vapour of perspiration 
becoming condensed by the obstruction offered, not only by its inordinate length, 
but also an abnormal quantity. By shortening, however, the hairy covering, a 
vapour only is readily exhaled, to the incalculable comfort of the animal under 
the most trying exertion, his respiration appearing much less accelerated, and 
the slight indication of damp on the surface of his body assuming a dry genial 
warmth in a few minutes, and not unfrequently without the least friction having 
been used for that object. Of course I am not unmindful of a fact worthy of ob- 
servation, that hunters, not thorough-breds, are to be met with in first-rate es- 
tablishments, where no labor is spared by the really working groom to exhibit 
them at the covert side with short coats, shewing a highly dlished surface, and 
without the aid of clipping; but how so iabountichedt n nine outof every 
ten instances, the pains-taking and industrious groom has closely watched the 
earliest growth of hair, then amounting only to down, and has skilfully applied 
his spirits of wine flame as a preventive to the hair arriving at any length to 
cause him unnecessary labor. Hence, alse, the next best substitute for clipping 
presents itself, although somewhat tedious, and certainly not so summary a pro- 
cess, and, if unattended to in the early stage of the growth of hair, fails alto- 
gether in the object so much sought after. Imagine the sporting Peer, at the 
meet by the covert side, mounted on his five-hundred-guineas-hunter, for altho’ 
clipped, he deigns to ride him; now mark the silent and not uncourteous remin- 
der which the nobleman encounters, that his nag is not the ne plus ultra of that 
day’s show, by his less aristocratic neighbors, though wealthy yeomen, stalking 
stately by upon a hunter of equal value and stoutness, with his nafural coat 
blooming like an Arab fresh from the desert, or vieing in splendor with the skin 
of a Derby w inner in the month of May. 

This is a triumph in stable management, which the ardent sportsman only can 
duly appreciate ; the absence of it im a good stud of hunters harrows up feelings 
in the mind of the owner scarcely governable, and envy is not the least of them. 
Now, signal as the success of clipping has been, I do entertain a hope, and am 
of opinion, that in the majority of instances it may be superseded by singeing, un- 
der certain modification. 

The very best veterinarians of which our profession can boast have yet much 
to learn concerning the sympathy between the skin, the respiratory organs, and 
the stomach. oe 

We shall never be able rationally to explain the magic effect of the clipping, 
especially on the wind of the hunter, until we have expended much reflection, 
and the subject is worthy our efforts. Considering the vast extent of surface of 
the skin, the inordinate growth of hair must be a considerable expense to the econo- 
my of itself, and have a debilitating effect. 

I am compelled, through urgent business, abruptly to desert my subject; but 


me it at no very distant day. 
a nen , nd The Veterinarian for January. 








Lord Cardigan in the North.—Towards the close of last shooting season, 
Lord Cardigan, and, we believe, Lord Adolphus Fitzclarence, stopped, on their 
way south from shooting quarters, at Garve inn. They had a considerable 
quantity of game in the carriage, and the birds were taken out, and (probably 
with a view to their repackment) arranged upon the green in frent of the house, 
the noble Lieut.-Colonel of the 11th mouting guard over them. Tn a short 
time he observed one of the understrappers of the inn making divers move- 
ments indicative of an intention to break the eighth commardment quoad the 
game, and accordingly warned him off. Lord Fitzclarence, who was amust 
with his companion’s vigilance, slipped out, spoke to the lad, and engaged him 
to make off with as many birds as he could, maugre the redoubted sentry who 
was standing overthem. The boy at once entered into the spirit of the thing, 
and coolly snatching up a fine brace, set off with them, pursued at the top of 
his speed by Lord Cardigan, with a knife in his hand! The chase a com 
cribed as having been most animated; the odds were now upon his a ship, 
now upon the fugitive, who flourished the prey in triumph over his head, a e 
his pursuer, maddened at his impudence, literally foamed with rage J ps 
they went all round the premises, through stables and wares up hay . ’ 
down again, at the imminent risk of their necks. Lord Cardigan, thang 
sometimes very close, was always thrown out by his tormentor’s knowledge o 
localities ; while every time the latter passed and repassed the green, —e - 
and another brace were snatched up, anneal uproarious laug! + to) 
all who were in the secret. At length his Lordship, regularly ms > ew 
sion and fatigue, was fain to attempt the securing the remainder % t y 
throwing them into the carriage, but as fast as he flung them in, they were aor 
ed out again at the other side by his indefatigable enemy ; and at yo not 
he had secured every feather that the fun was put au end to, Cane 
fited nobleman by Lord Fitzclarence’s explanation.—lave 








and winter without it, for my family use. By using the above mixture, I have 
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"Stallions for 184). 


II Notices like the following (never exceeding twolines) will be inserted during the season 


for Five dollars. To those gentlemen who advertise their horses in detail (to the amount of 


Twenty dollars) in this paper, no charge will be made. 
Charles, dam Herod, at the Hampton Race Course, near Au- 
eet ae the 0a oe lant of S. W. Shelton. om . 
ee eae ae Oe ee a ge eee 
BALIE PEYTON, at the stable of Arthur M. Payne, four miles west of Warrenton, 
Fauquier Co., Va., at $30 and $50. 
Pe i ne ee Ne eee gy SE SS (OO TE aT TEL SEES ERNIE —SLRRG TREN 
BILL AUSTIN, by Bertrand, dam by Timoleon, at the residence of James Henderson, 
Esq., Newberry Dist., s.C. 
panes) Sut iene ey er eR et OEP WERE er + igre I eee gr +o pegged 
BLACK PRINCE, by Imp. Fylde, dam by Sir Archy, at the stable of John W. Trotter, at 
Decatur, Ga. 
ZZAR, Imp., ch., by Blacklock, out of Manuella by Dick Andrews, at Nashville, 
oe at $75.— omas Alderson. 
CHIEF, by Andrew, out of Virago by Wild-air, at Cusseta Old Town, Ala.,the 
CUSSE Tice of Col. John Woolfolk, at $30. 9 Sins 
E, by Imp. Iedgford, out of Goodloe Washington, atthe Washington Race Course, 
OC. at oon Winel Holmead. 


IPSE (American), at the stable of A. Whitlocke, Oaks, Limestone Co., Ala., near 
“ia Ford P.O. Limited to 50 mares, at $100. ; ie 


CIPATION, Imp., by Whisker, dam by Ardrossan, at the farm of B. P. Gray, two 
a ~ west of Vers les, Woodford Co., Ky., at $100, and $1 tothe groom, . 
GEROW, by Henry, out of Vixen, at Augusta, Ga., under the management of M. L. 
Hammond, at $35. 
H LUPUS, Imp., by Priam, out of Her Highness by Moses, at the plantation of J. 
aS ae Carreliton, La., at $50 and $75, and $1 to the groom. 


JOHN BASCOMBE, by Bertrand, out of Grey Goose by Pacolet, at the stable of Ool. J. 
Crowell, at Fort Mitchell, Ala., ten miles below Columbas, Ga., at $75, with $1 to gr. 


PORTSMOUTH, by Imp. Luzborough, out of Polly Peachem by John Richards, at Jack- 
son, N.C., at $25, under the care of John White. | 


PONEY (The), by Imp Leviatnan, dam by Stockholder, at the stable of James G. Bos- 
well, eight miles from Lexington,Ky. Limited to 35 mares, at $40. 


RODOLPH, b., by Archy of Transport, dam by Haxall’s Moses, at the residence of W. 
Bowman, Bardstown, Ky., at $35 and $50. 


SHARK, bl., by Eclipse, out of Lady Lightfoot by Sir Archy, at Independence, William- 
son Co., Tenn., at $60 and $75, and $1 to the groom. 


WAGNER, by Sir Charles, out of Maria West by Marion, at George E. Blackburn’s stable, 
near Frankfort, Ky., at $100 cash. 


















































THE PEER AND THE POACHERS. 


(From a Correspondent of Bell’s Life in London.) 





An incident, well deserving of a place in the annals of sporting, is reported 
to have occurred very recently at Goodwood, the seat of the Duke of Rich- 
mond. The particulars were narrated a few evenings back by a principal actor 
in the adventure to a party of crack shots and prime spirits, assembled at the Old 
Ship, Brighton. Some allowance must be made, perhaps, for a “ leetle” ex- 
aggeration and amplification, more especially when we remember that the narra- 
tor had got deep into his third bottle before he commenced the recital of his 
tale ; but as the Italian proverb says—‘ Je non é vero é ben Trovato,” The sub- 
stantial fact, we are assured, is a matter of public notoriety in the immediate lo- 
cality, and that is quite enough for our purpose. 

Those who know anything of the County of Sussex must be aware that there 
are no finer preserves than those belonging to Goodwood—a circumstance attri- 
butable rather to their shady solitude than to the vigilance of keepers. The no- 
ble proprietor, although himself ardently devoted to his ‘‘ gun and dog,” is no 
churl, as the tenants on his estates can testify. His Grace never avails himself 
of the provisions of the game laws, unless for the suppression of nocturnal 
poaching ; nor does be interpose his manorial rights to the annoyance of the le- 
gitimate sportsman. His laconic, but expressive answer to the numerous appli- 
cations for permission to shoot is ever this—‘* Sport fairly, sport freely.” 

Soon after his Grace’s return from his late visit to his fine estates in Scotland, 
he went down to Goodwood, taking with him a few select friends for a week's 
shooting. Lord George Lennox, his Grace’s brother, received the party on 
their arrival, and due peat were made for taking the field early on the 
following morning. Long before the feathered denizens of these impervious 
glades had shaken off their slumbers, the Mantons were cracking away gaily in 
every direction. Lord George, from long experience, knowing the best haunts 
of the birds, dispensed with the attendance of a keeper, and, whistling off his 
dogs, was a lost to the rest of the party, in the mazes of a thickly-popu- 
lated preserve. ‘There was an abundance of game, but he was not quite “alone 
inhis glory.” He soon discovered that others were equally emulous with him- 
self to excel in slaughter. ‘The loud and rapid discharges of his rivals’ artillery 
assured him that he was in too close propinquity to them to render much longer 
exposure either safe or agreeable. After repeated ‘‘ halloahs!’’ answered only 
by “bang! bang!” from the intruders, his Lordship, like the Irish soldier, pre- 
pared to “‘ surround” theenemy. With a view to ascertain the qualities of his 
competitors, he made a detour of the wood, so as to escape the range of the 
“‘pepper,” and obtain a glimpse of the ‘‘pepperers.”” The manceuvre suc- 
ceeded, but the revelation was very different from what might have been rea- 
sonably anticipated. 

The poachers—for such they proved to be—were three in number—none of 
your vulgar, skulking hinds, but persons of condition; and, what is no less wor- 
thy of note, the trio differed from each other in age, rank, and sex! Had the 
astonished Lord George possessed the magic pencil of George Cruikshank, he 
might possibly have done justice to the sketch. Portraiture in print is inade- 
quate, inexpressive, impotent, but for want of a better, such a description must 
for the present suffice. 

One of the party, who evidently acted the part of ‘‘ yager’’ to the other two, 
was a tall, spare, gaunt figure of a man, the very beau ideal of Dominie Samp- 
son, when setting forth in his Quixotic exploits in favor of the “house of Ellan- 
gowan.” Like the Dominie, he was attired in a suit of rusty sables, and bore 
at his back a huge pouch, the appropriate sepulchre for ‘dead game.” The se- 
cond of the party was a slim youth, possessing nothing peculiar to challenge 
attention beyond good apparel, good looks, and that air distingue which almost 
invariably marks the bearing of a young English gentleman. The third was— 
a girl !—a veritable girl, probably on the verge of womanhood ; but her sex was 
so completely mystified by the male apparel which she had assumed, that were 
it not a few clustering ringlets had strayed rebellious from the confines of her 
small, smart, coquettish cap, it would have been no easy matter to determine 
the gender to which this eccentric poacher should be assigned. 


With * bated breadth” the wonder-stricken Lord George preserved for some 
minutes his concealment, whilst the party continued their sport, unconscious that 
they were so anxiously watched. At each successive discharge from the uner- 
ring little manton of this maiden Diana, another and another of his grace’s phea- 
sants came fluttering down to swell her triumphs, and fill the pedagogue’s am- 
ple haversack 

The hot, impatient blood of the Lennox could endure the exhibition no longer. 
Springing from the covert in which he had remained |perdu, a passive, although 
by no means an uninterested spectator of the strange scene, he was in the midst 
of the group, before one of the party heard his footfall. The recognition was 
instantaneous, and all were plunged in the mazes of dilemma. The lady was 
the first to break the embarrassing silence, by sportively offering to wager a pair 
of gloves that she had that morning “bagged more game”’ than his hotdehip. 
There was no contesting the point, so it was prudently conceded. 

a Explanation and apology (the latter not required) were made. The young la- 

Ame her brother, for such he was, were members of a Toxopholite Club in the 
sale orhood ; the former being distinguished as acrack shot with the bow, re- 
solved upon attaining equal celebrity with the gun ; her father’s preserves afford- 
ing her constant practice, she becomes in process of time a female Frieschutz— 
her aim was certain death. 

Lord Geor 


prit laughed at, audaciously declaring that ‘‘no Sussex magistrate could be found 
A would convict her.” Convinced perhaps of this tuts, the noble lord po- 

itely left the lady to pursue her ev without molestation. The recital of this 
a adventure, when the duke and his party reassembled round Good- 
= . ——— board, gave additional zest to the festivities of the evening. 
yt and mighty were the rom quaffed to the health of the “ fair poacher,” 
pa Ase a appellation could the noble sponsor of the toast be induced to 
aa © the lady so gallantly honored. A pledge to that effect had been exact- 

* a given end inviolably kept. Chivalrous Lennox, we honorthee ! 

: urtale is told. “‘ Truth,” says Byron “ is strange—stranger than fiction !” 
n the details of the above curious adventure both, perhaps, are mingled ; but 


The list of horses in training appeared in your journal a short time since ; the 
only additions appear to be :— 


jockey—good, meaning one whose character stands unblemished, one with a 





colt has far more right to be at 8 to 1 taken than ever Cameleon had, the one 
having no engagement until the day, the other having two; and we have, un- 
fortunately, too often lived to see the disastrous effects of those galiops across 
the flat onthe Derby favorites. ‘That the public are not forgetful of this is for- 
cibly demonstrated by the fact that the three favorites for the Derby, the 
Rosalie colt, Marshal Soult, and Coronation, have no engagement until the 
day. 


ge threatened an information under the Game Act, which the cul- | 


course be the signal of retirement to riding-schools and straw beds. The room 
at Tattersalls lately almost, will now be for a time, we suppose, absolutely de- 
serted. Business in earnest may be expected to commence in February. 





the wain feature is a fact, and capable of living proof. 





hoax came off here this week, and served to enliven a little the monotony of this 
city of historic reminiscences. There has resided here for many years a weal- 


regret that reviewers of turf scenes in England in 


the past season have not extended to Irish racing,’the more particul 
ees s Ge: in ’ arl , 
because a question, which has long been of equal interest and difficulty, namely, 
the merits of the Irish racer compared to his English contemporary, has in no 
nor probably will at any future period, admit of so conclusive and 
ever important, in order to dispel the ill. Rvteagh he 
i , in ord ispel the illusion into which 
the sir merits of one Irish horse has, with the eagerness and haste incident 
to pyc ig temperament, led our Irish contemporaries. 

I to have readin your paper, or some other sporting publication of 
the day, a prediction that Harkaway’s winnings would lead to the loss of much 
Trish ch = on the English turf, by be ee a Hibernian to suppose that 
his stable contained another Harkaway u vered. 

This prediction, it is true, has, in two instances, been falsified ; but I think it 
could easily be shown that these exceptions (I mean those of Cruiskeen and of 
Roscius) were due to mere chance and not to real merit : in the former case to 
the heavy state of the and in the other to the condition of Roscius’s 
competitors, horses “done up” before he met them at Newmarket. Had 
Cruiskeen met her rivals over dry ground, or Roscius met her rivals in a differ- 
ent state and mood, the prediction would, I suspect have been verified to a 
letter. The former running of Roseius in England and of his victor Retriever, 
and the subsequent running of Cruiskeen in Ireland, seem fairly to bear out 
that surmise. But, with these exceptions, what a troop of beaten Irish racers, 
if such they can be called, has Harkaway led to England! The long list is to 
be found in your columns, and comprises, among others (which I have omitted), 
Retriever, , Arthur, Wings, Friar, Rust, Hazard Clinker, Lepreuchaun, 
Heather-oell, Harry, The Sluggerd, Hopeful, Confusion, Medea, Wirrestrew, 
Zalmira, Magpie, &c. &c. Add the owt of this rare lot to their forfeits, stakes, 
and other expenses, to say nothing of the sums lost by their backers, and the 
prediction will be amply borne out. 

Having myself witnessed, when in Ireland last Autumn, the performances of 
Cruiskeer and Arthur since their return to this country, I think they alone 
ought to extinguish such delusions; for it so happened that, though beaten in 
England to their heart’s content—and that by moderate horses—and after a re- 
cent sea voyage, they both met two of their eld rivals and beat them at the Cur- 
ragh and in the country as easily, or, rather, more easily than before; and if 
any corroboration was wanting to sustain the evidence of their new triumphs 
over them, we find it in the weights at which they are now handicapped in Ire- 
land, compared with these rivals for future races at the Curragh—Cruiskeen 

fn Clinker (then 5 yrs old) 17lb, as appears by the Irish Calendar (including 

er altowance in Ireland asa mare.) The former rival horses, which they found 
remaining on the Irish turf, were Waitstill and Clinker. Arthur shortly before 
his departure in 1839 had beaten Clinker and Waitstill for a Queen's Plate, and 
Cruiskeen had beaten Waitstill and Clinker at the Curragh, and Waitstill had 
beaten Clinker for a Queen’s Plate. 

In last October, Cruiskeen, returning to Ireland, beat Clinker for the Kirwans 
Stakes in the commonest canter. The following week, as your papers attest, 
at Thurles, Arthur beat Waitstill, and the following week, after ronning as ap- 


ars twice (heats) at Thurles, he (Waitstill) at Carlow beat Clinker, who came. 


in only third and fourth, Arthur breaking down when winning the race. Re- 
triever beat Roscius and Clinker easily. giving the latter 18lb, an! yet he could 
not beat the second class horses in England! 


Both Clinker and Waitstill, during the absence in England of Cruiskeen, | 


Arthur, and Retriever, won many Queen’s Plates and stakes, and passed for 
good racers in Ireland, though Clinker was himself defeated at Liverpool, though 
very lightly weighed, for the Palatines. But though Arthur and Cruiskeen 


were withdrawn in 1840 from the English turf, we shall see whether Roscius’s 


success will net attract them to our turf again in 1841. [t would not surprise 
me to see them once more again among us, but with what prospect of success | 
leave your readers to conjecture. For my part, I anticipate no other result than 
a signa! and costly failure; and whether the boasted three year olds may do 
much better I must be permitted todoubt. 
But, let me ask, what other results could be expected, considering the dispa- 
rity in numbers of Irish compared to English stud mares ! 
London, Dec. 39, 1840. Iam, sir, &c. &c. PReDIcToR. 


= 


The Next Derby. 

According to the Sunday oracle (Bell's Life) there are actually 117 horses 
and mares im training for the Derby, and two or three more ready to undergo 
this wholesome process on the Ist of January. There is, no doubt, some good 
reason why a horse should go into training on one particular day, and, as we 
often read of horses being trained ¢o the day, we strongly advise the calculation 
to be made, to facilitate which we have searched the almanac, and discover that 
the Derby will be run for on the 26th day of May, about one week earlier than last 
season. According to Cocker, then, and the last new work teaching you to 
find out a horse’s exact speed by examining the muscles in his tail, a horse 
should take his first gallop on the Ist of January, at 25 minutes before 7 A.M. 





Trainers. 
a eee ied ece pati Cotton. 
ee, Ce a cn on eos peaseeees ecceonsen Percy. 
Mr. Lumley’s c. by Langar—Hornet............-.----- <aen sain Dilly. 
De eee nn nn ee eueareseawere cone Owner. 
A a os a cule cove coos Arthur. 
i Shs cSE RC eben ae 6 ccotonpenep ceseccce cece Planner. 
eS PE cn en cles c coehteds osee secs cove se Walters. 
Mr. Vansittart’s c by Muley Moloch—Darioletta................. Gill. 


The Monimia colt is dead since my last, and Sir R. Bulkeley's Blueskin is 
reported to be also in: that happy state. 

This unusual number of horses being alive and well, we are nevertheless sur- 
prised that 15 to 1 is offered on the field. To some it may seem strange that 
such odds should find takers, a promiscuous portion of the public not remem- 
bering that at least 25 of the lot have been so respectably beaten that they are 
merely kept in training to fulfil their smaller engagements or win plates, and 
without the remotest idea being entertained by the owners of starting them for 
the great race. Again, Scott has so strong a stable, so many well-bred horses, 
that those who fancy they know the best are very glad to take as little as 20 to 
1 about him; and the same reason applies to John Day’s, and other stables. 
Again, what matters it if there are 500 horses in training, when there are not 
twenty jockeys in the world who could (admitting they were inclined that way) 
win upon the best horse! If we look at the horses as they stand in the betting 
we can, without much trouble, dispose of John Day, W. Scott, Nat, Chifney, 
Chapple, Edwards, and J. Robinson. Barring three or four more and a good 


cool head and a strong arm—an experienced rider is scarce indeed. How many 
great races do we remember where a clodpole has been put up because no one 
else could be found! Has there not been a case in point within these three 
months? Can it be denied that there are dozens of races where Jem Robinson 
would win on any one of the first three? The jockey is so important a part of 
the horse that, in my opinion, there ought to be a jockey stud book. Great ex- 
pectations might be entertained of the produce of a sister to Sam by James the 
First. Sam won the Derby. A fine yearling might be born by Nat, Miss W. 
Edwards (a | by Dr. Syntax.) 1 read the other day a very clever article on 
this subject. I shall forward it probably when I have an opportunity of refer- 
ring to it. Ourreasons for thinking 15 to 1 on the field liberal odds are briefly 
explained. The public two year old running is bad. Wahab, trained by John 
Day, has run twice with Cameleon ; Thistle Whipper, also trained by John 
Day, has run twice with Cameleon ; and the Rosalie colt (first favorite) is also 
trained by John Day. It is fair to suppose, therefore, that said John Day is 
pretty well aware of the length of Cameleon, and we may without much ex- 
tending our imagination infer from the betting that a very substantial saddle- 
cloth would be required to bring these two together, viz., the Rosalie colt and 
Cameleon. As little as 8 to 1 has been taken about the latter; but 12 and 11 
to 1 were taken to sums of money by good men and true, which is the founda- 
tion of this conclusion, that, in spite of Ge last tipsy performance, Cameleon is 
much the best two year old by public running. In giving the preference to Co- 
ronation as Our winter favorite, we certes did not do so from either of his public 
exhibitions, it not being our opinion that a horse can be given over for dead in 
July, and be fit to ruu a race on the 2d of September. If it were not that the 
public are obliged not to believe what they hear until they see it, the Rosalie 


The approaching Christmas, so closely cennected with hard frosts, will of 


December 14. JupgEx. 





Hoax at VERSAILLES.—A correspondent writes to us from Versailles :—‘ A 


Jan. 30, 


thy ish celibat, polite and inoffensive in his manners, totally absorbed in 
ofthis own person, gave and punctiou with his own sex, but affable “| 
the Such ee case it cannot be well conceived by 
he could have become of the following mystification : 
u on Menten lon, at twelve o’clock precisely, at the door of the 
‘ : gentleman,’ situated on one of the grand 
avenat ns 7a de premiere ag preceded by mutes, 

lowed coaches en grande tenie. en 

mouning ministers of death 


out the corpse to its last home all was ho 
astonishment ; remonstrances on the part of the inmates were ineffectual, = 
would the grim undertaker be con till the party in question gave ocular 
testimony of his existence. In the meantime twelve glass-coaches appeared 
six of which were intended for the funeral procession, and the other half for e 
bridal ; the coachmen of the latter having white gloves and white favors in their 
hats—a most ludicrous contrast. A troop of donkeys and half starved ponies 
with their antcdiluvian saddles, next e their appearance, destined for a ic 
nic in the woods at this mild season of the year; and to add to the coulecimn 
tradesmen of all kinds were pouring in with goods ordered for the occasion.” 
hairdressers with wigs, tailors with samples, shoemakers ani hatters read y to 
take orders, the stone-cutters with designs qu choix for the monumental tomb 
and jewellers with ornaments for the bride. The myrmidons of the police were 
seen insinuating themselves among the erowd, sent by the authorities of the 
town to investigate a reported plot against the government. It was a scene wor- 
thy of the pencil of Hogarth! Some of the persons duped were irritated be- 
yond measure, while others seemed delighted at the fun, though disappointed at 
selling their goods. It appeared, however, that the merry wag who was the av. 
thor of all this mischief was not yet satisfied, for he had despatched, by post and 
railway, invitations for a ball that night on a grand scale. The consequence was 
that in the evening, there arrived at the place of rendezvous men bearing on lon 
poles lustres and variegated lamps, an marmitons were seen flocking in on al 
sides laden with pastry, ices, punch, and all kinds of refreshments. Thus end- 
ed a scene which, like all events of this sublunary life was chequered with pain 
and pleasure. It gives us however, infinite satisfaction to understand that the 
object of this mystification bore it in the most philosophic manner, more particu- 
larly as he entertained his numerous friends without incurring any expense.” 

Galignani’s Messenger. 


The Wich of the Hermit of Gauting. 

We extract the subjoined matrimonial notification from the Munich journals 
regretting that we were not enabled to convey its tempting contents earlier tu 
the knowledge of the spinsters of Great Britain, whom Baron Von Hallber 
cannot have overlooked when addressing the fair of all countries. The hymeneal 
summons which has thus late reached us would appear to have been responded 
to with due alacrity in Germany, for a beautiful young person of Munich is 














already mentioned by the Bavarian prints as likely to become the fortunate 
chatelaine of Gauting :— 

“Tam the hereditary possessor of a domain and newly-built castle, situate in 
_a beautiful part of the Bavarian forests. The castle,-which hus many fine 8pa- 
cious apartments, is surrounded with mountains, lovely meadows, and fields 

through which rivulets wind, woods for the hunt, and streams for angling ; it 
stands in a charming valley, wherein the town of Cham, with its many old 
' towers, castles of ancient ar my and ruins of the remotest ages, inspires the 
_ soul with poetical feelings. But, however delightful the spot may be to those 
| who judge of rural life by the fables of Virgil, Horace, and Delille, I think it 
very melancholy to behold none but myself in my fine rooms, and to see but my 
own person reflected in my looking-glass. I have, therefore, resolved to marry 
like other simpletons, and since it is affirmed that marriages are made in heaven, 
and are but a lottery, to see what Heaven may have in store for me, and what 
fair creature the wheel of fortune may allot me. With this view I submit my 
wishes to all young ladies through the medium of the newspapers. The one I 
wish to marry must be between 16 and 20 years of age; she must have fine 
hair, fine teeth, and beautiful little feet. She must be born of honest and good 
parents, and her fame must be spotless. She must dress elegantly, but plainly, 
in either silk or velvet, but no other materials. She must not wear earrings, 
chains, rings, or any other silly ornaments of that description ; neither must she 
wear slippers, caps, ribbons, false hair, &c. &c., nor have her dresses made 
after existing fashions, nothing being so foolish as to follow other human beings 
as cows follow one another. Sne must have her clothes made and wear them 
according to her taste and fancy, heedless what the herd of fashionable women 
may say about it. She must know or learn how to ride and drive. She must 
never knit, that being a mere manual occupation to conceal stupidity. She must 
be allowed music only if she be perfect in that art, it being tiresome to listen to 
the bad performers who annoy visitors in so many houses. She shall be mistress 
of the house in all domestic matters, and I, myself, shall be happy to yield to 
her reasonable whims, being a great enemy to slavish obedience and submis- 
sion, whence, thanks to the Church, all quarrels and discontent derives their 
origin; but she must accompany me in all my journeys and excursions, because 
it is in my opinion a shame that a man should go about day and night, living in 
splendor at hotels, whilst his wife is left at home alone, a prey to ennui. She 
must not, as is the case with most married couples, forget what becomes female 
dignity, and condescend to be the first to coax her husband, as many a high- 
minded lady is compelled to do in order to humor her lord. Whatever I have 
expressed by the word must is not slavery, but a contract and convention en- 
tered into for her real welfare. On the day of her marriage she shall receive 
30,000 florins in Russian or Prussian State bonds, the interest upon which she 
will, however, be obliged to spend as may suit her pleasure, no vice being more 
abominable than avarice. By the convention she will never be allowed to dance, 
because I will not allow my wife to frisk about like an idiot. If she have _pro- 
perty of her own I will not take it from her on marrying her; she shall dispose 
of it as may suit her, as well as of the interest on her jointure ; but those in- 
terests shall not be capitalised on the principle of the avaricious, nothing in this 
world being more stupid than to save for other folks. My principle and wisdom 
consist in the enjoyment of the pleasures of life in continual good humor. 

‘“T must now say something about myself. I am seventy years old, accord- 
ing to the almanack, but only twenty-five, judging by my health and streagth. 
I am always cheerful. I seek for pleasure wherever the strictest honor admits 
of it. If, therefore, there exists anywhere a handsome young girl willing to 
bustle about on horseback, in travelling, or at home with an old man, still hale, 
hearty, and active, she may write to me and I will go and meet her, to see her 
and let her see me, at any place within a hundred leagues of Munich, but not 
further, engaging on my word of honor that her name never shall be uttered. 

“Tueopore, Baron Von Hatieerc or Brock, 
‘Commander of the Order of St. Michael, Knight of the 
Order of St. Ann, and Captain-Colonel of the Rhine 

and Maese. 

‘Munich, at the Black Eagle, 15th November, 1840.” 





Accident. —Whilst the troops were exercising in the Regent’s Park barrack- 
yard on Monday last, the horse of Private Russell fell with him, in consequence 
of the slippery state of the yard, and broke his leg intwo places. The follow 
ing day one of the band horses slipt up from the same cause, and was S0 s€- 
riously injured that it was found necessary to shoot him immediately. 








SWEEPSTAKES, MT. VERNON COURSE, NEAR ALEXANDRIA, D.C 
N°: 1A Hehe mee for colts and fillies dropped Spring of 1838, to be run Fallo 
1841, sub. $100 each, h. ft,, Mile heats. To name and close Ist of August, 1841. 
No. 2. A Sweepstakes for colts and fillies dropped Spring of 1838, to be run Fall of 1841 
sub. $200 each, h. ft., Two mile heats. To name and close Ist of August, 1841. 4 
No.3. A Sweepstakes for all ages (free only for horses the property of persons residing 
North of the Rappahanock River, together with the Counties of the Rappahanock, ed 
dison, Orange, and Culpeper, South of the Potomac, prior to the Ist of Jan., 1541), S¥°- 
$250 each, h. ft., Three mile heats. To name and close Ist of August, 1841. E ah ray 
subs. ec. 26. 


SWEEPSTAKES. 
E, the subscribers, agree to run a Sweepstakes for colts and fillies 3 yrs. old in the 
Spring of 1841, ever the Winchester (Va.) Course, sub. $10@ each, h. ft., Mile 
heats, three or more to make arace. To close 15th of Feb. Now three subs. :— 
R. R. Carter names b. c. by Felt, dam by ‘ 
Wm. Saffers names b. f. by Felt, dam by Archibald. 
H. J. McDaniel names b. f. by Felt, dam by Trafalgar. 
Any gentleman ae ee enter in the above stake, address H. J. McDANIEL, 
Winchester, Jan. 24, 1841.—[Jan. 30) Proprietor. 


AMERICAN ECLIPSE. os 
Saye numerous conjectures of American Eclipse’s locaticn are finally settled. He is 
now in my stable, where he positively remains the ensuing season, at $100, to a po 
sitive limit of fifty mares. His health and condition are as fine as ever saw any horse, 
old or young. Breeders wishing to patronise Eclipse, will find it to their interest to make 
early cagadianante, as he has now in his harem the far-famed Trifle, Ironette, Charlotte 
Temple, and others from the Old Dominion, awaiting his services next season. 
A. WHITLOCKE, M. D. 

Oaks, Limestone Co., Ala., near Shoal Ford P. O.—[{Jan. 30-1t.) 


FOR SALE. ; ‘s 

HE Farm known as “ Trotter’s Farm,” lying one mile from Lexington, on the —_ 

Creek road, will be sold, if immediate applicationis made. It contains 220 acres, a 

of which are woodland pasture, the residue arable land A further description|s Boomte 

unnecessary, as it is thought that any one wishing to purchase wil! examine for himself. 
Prompt payment willbe expected. Address GEORGE R. esses Ky 

















(Jan. 3m.) 





WAVERLEY HOUSE. Reed 
y te Subscriber respectfully announces to the friends of the late firm of Blake & “ 

that his father-in-law, Horatio Blake, has withdrawn his interest from the concer ’ 
but will, as heretofore, continue te lend his aid in conducting the above establishmen “ah 
The subscriber begs leave to tender to his friends and the public generally aad gre ee r 
acknowledgments for the liberal and distinguished patronage which they have : sto ~ 
upon the above Hotel fer the last three years ; and with renewed exertions on 4 _— 
please, he flatters himself that the Waverley House will continue to maintain 1! oboe 
tofore high reputation, and by so doing will centinue to gain the aye on td + ; 

Jan. 28, 1841—tJan. 30-2t.} A 
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Jan. 30. mas 
"a late James Smith (one of the authors of the Rejec = ee 
cating 4 person whose sense and prudence It was the fashion among a ndi- 
yset at nought. Surely, he says, this was unjust, “for, one ' mon J 
dog-days, he moat carefully locked up his wheelbarrow because it had 
mapped at by a mad dog.” 4 , even been 
LS 
ES 
noon AGACHIGOLA Fi) RACES. 

First an r w * 
ro the 23d of February next, and continue five days, tron tor eapamaninoe te 


in the United States. The follow rses are offered 
gelding oe ing pu and sportsmen are hereby 


Pirst Day—Purse $200, Mile heats. . 
Second Day— Purse $300, Two mile heats. 
Turd Day—Purse $500, Three mile heats. 
Pourth Day—Purse $1000, Four mile heats. 
pifth Day—Proprietor’s Purse $300, Mile heats, best 3 in 5. 
J.B. Wess, See’y—(Jan. 16-4.) 








Se 


D. G. RANEY, Prop’r. 


SPORTING SCENES AND COUNTRY CHARACTERS. 
HE splendid volume, entitled “'S Scenes and Country Characters,” by Mar- 
\ingale, beautifully illustrated with upwards of fifty engravings on wood, has just 
con imported, and 1s for sale by D: APPLETON & UO., 200 Broadway. : | 
Brief contents of the subjects treated of in this work :—Fox Hunting, Hare Hunting, 
stag Hunting, Otter Hunting, Coursing, The True Sportsman: Grouse, Partridge, Phea- 
sans, Snipe, Duck, and Woo Shovting, &c. &c. ; Preservation of Game; Rab- 
pt Catcher; Land Rail and Quail Shooting; The Fly-Fisher; Trout Fishing ; Trolling; 
Float Fishing, yee me tl ed that 
D. A. & CU. have also recently receiv interesting volume, The Noble Science, 
a Few General Ideas on Fox Hunting, for the Use of the Risin Gensension of Sports. 
men, by F.P. Delme Radcliffe, Esq., Master of the Hertfordshire Hounds, with numerous 
peautiful oy Hee my : ‘Ai (Rural L 
Also The Sporting Oracle and Almanac of Rural Life for 1841, edited by “‘V. ” illus- 
ated with twelve highly finished engravings on steel. eet Gains 


SWEEPSTAKES, EAGLE COURSE, TRENTON, N. J. 
TS following Sweepstakes are now open to come off over the above Course at the 
a Meetings of 1841. The First Spring Meeting will commence on Tuesday, 
April 2/th. 








FIRST SPRING MEETING. 

No. 1. Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, sub. $300 each, $100 ft., Mile heats, three or more to 
maxearace. Toclose Ist of March. 

No. 2. Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, sub. $100 each, h.ft., Mile heats, three or more to 
make arace. To close as above 

No. 3. Sweepstakes for4yr olds that never won, sub. $200 each, h. ft., Two mile 
heals, three or more to make arace. To'close as above. 

SECOND SPRING MEETING. 

Ne. 1. Sweepstakes for 4 yr. olds, sub. $500 each, $200 ft., to which the proprietor will 
add $500 . more than two start, Four mile heats, three or more to make arace. To 
close aS above. 

No. 2. Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, sub. $200 each h. ft., Mile heats, three or more to 
make arace. To close as above. 

No. 3. Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, sub. $200 each, h. ft., Two mile heats, three or more 
tomakearace. To close as above. . 

Nominations to the above Stakes left at the Office of the “* Spirit of the Times,” N. Y., 
or directed to the Subscriser at Trenton, N. J. post marked on or before the Ist of March, 
will be 1m season. O. BAILEY, Sec’y. 

Trenton (N. J.),Jan, 4, 1841. (Jan. 9.) 


POINTER DOG FOR SALE. 
Atlee POINTER, well broke, staunch, and fetches well. For further parti- 
culars enquire of J. T BACHE, 160 Greenwich st., N. Y. {jyli-tf) 


RAILROAD HOTEL, TALLAHASSEE, Fia. 











ee 
eee 





T= subscribers beg leave respectfully to inform their friends, and the travelling 

community at large, that they have opened the above house, where every attention 

shall be given to te comforts of those who may favor them with their patronage. 
{Jan. 16.) PARK & HARRIS. 


TROTTING STALLION FOR SALE. 
HE celebrated Stallion FACTOR, the sire of Greenwich Maid, Dolly, and Caty Q 
and other fine trotting horses, well known” on the Turf, is offered for sale on accom- 
modating terms. Factor was got by Fearnought (who was got by an Imp. Arabian horse 
out of Col. Varian’s trotting mere by Imp. Messenger), out of a well known Messenger 
mare ; his grand dam was got by Timoleon—his g. g.d. by Bashaw. 

Factor is a beautiful bay, 15 hands 3 inches high, has an excellent bone, possesses a 
good temper, is kind in harness, a very fast trotter, and his stock is considered the best of 
any other horse in the country: they prove to be the fastest trotters, and bave been sold 
from $100 to $1900. Tuere is now of his stock, in the city of New York, that offers te 
trot fifteen miles against any other horse. 

Factor may be seen at Shepherd’s ** Buck’s-horn Tavern,” corner of 22d street and | 
Broadway. 

Apply (if by letter, post paid) to the Editor of the ‘‘ Spirit of the Times,” or to } 

ABRAHAM MILLER, 
Somerstown, Westchester, Co., New York. 








rOct. 31.) 
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AMERICAN 
TURF REGISTER AND SPORTING MAGAZINE 
FOR JANUARY, 1844. 


HE JANUARY number ofthis magazine (being No 1, Vol. XIL., 
‘ . I, Vol. ) is published this da 
Pi trom the Oten of the . of the Times, No. I Barclay street, American Hote! 


EMBELLISHMENT. 
WINTER SCENE ON THE KAATERS-KILLS: 
Engraved on Steel by Dick, from a Drawing by W. H. Bartlett. 
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American Racing Calendar, 1840. Races at 


ee 
Sales of Stock..................... “ 









Terre Haute, Ind........... ae eS en 50 
Cynthiana, Ky....... ce scecweceses 4, ne | OM, B.C. cemevenscceccee cece * 
Logan County, Ky................. 46 | Milledgeville, Ga_................. 51 
Fort Smith, Arks .......... Sece epull POEM OIOUED, BI. Lio sscbccwconccccce « 
Bean’s Station, Tenn .............. Pt RR MIO idd dud dbecccecs cee 52 
Mecklenburg, Va.......0--.0s-es-« 47 LOGOCROS, BEIGE... nc ncndyocccoceccee “ 
Van BGG Billions. tc. caddcere Jo | Little Rock, Arks ................. “ 
Shawneetown, Il ...-...........2. kk | ey 53 
Shelbyville, Tenm..........:...... ¥ 3 Cotmmibin, B.C. nenddvccccccecosee ve 
Clarksville, Tenn............ etna ME RS Ble Wrrrccansauececceccccece 54 
Huntsville, Ala.................... “| Pees OF Arkamees..i..............2 “ 
Henry County, Ky-.... ase seerayermyens > 49 | Augusta, Ga., Lafayette Course ... 55 
Holly Springs, Miss........-....-.. ** | New Orleans, La., Metarie Course. ‘“ 
Christianville, Va.......2.---..-<-- 50 | Augusta, Ga., Hampton Course ..._ 56 
Buffalo Creek, N. Y................ “| New Orleans, La., Louisiana Course “ 


Editor of the “Turf Regist d lahet ‘s rit of che” ” 
egister’’ and o e* irit i s 
New York, January 9, 1841. ations 





‘ POST STAKFS. 
E, the subscribers, agree to run two Post Stakes in the year 184], free for al! ages, 
sub. $500 each. P, P., Four mile heats, one over the Ashland Course, on some da 
of the week of the Fall Meeting which the Proprietor may fix «n; the other over the 
Huntsville Course, on some day of the week which the Propriety may determine, agree- 
ably to the rnles of each course, four or more to make a race, to close on the Ist of une, 


1841. Each proprietor to make known the time of running whenhe advertises the races | 


Now four subs. :— 
1. Boddie & Elliott 3. Camp & Acklen 
2. Henry M. Clay 4. Boardman & McLaren 
Entries to be directed to the Subscriber, at Huntsville, Ala. 
(Dec. 12] HICKMAN LEWIS, Sec’y of N. Ala. Assoc’n. 


SOUTH CAROLINA JOCKEY CLUB. _- 
sig ~ South Garolina Jockey Club, desirous of increasing the sports on the Washing- 
ton Course at their next Meeting, in February, propose to give $1000 for a Post 





Stake, Four mile heats. The race to come off on the 16th of February, the day preceding | 


the regular arnual meeting, the rules of the Club to govern the race. Sub. $1000. 
Three or more to make arace.—[Dec. 19-t.f.] JOHN B. IRVING, Sec,y. 


; SWEEPSTAKES, WAGNER COURSE. 
7S following Sweepstakes will come off over the Wagner Course, Holly Springs, 
Miss., the Fall Meeting of 1841 :-— “ 
Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, sub. $1000 each, $250 ft. Two mile heats. Now three subs. 
1. Thos. Winston names his ch. f. by Stockhulder, dam by Sir Archy. 
on Beverley Holcomb names his b. f. Donna Viola, by Imp. Luzborough, dam by Mons, 
onson. 
3. Wm. W. Gift names his b. c. by Stockholder, dam by Imp. Leviathan. 


GLENCOE. > 
N answer to numerous enquiri¢s,the public are informed that Glencoe will continue 
at his former stand (the Forks of Cypress, the residence of the late James Jackson). 

He is in fine health and vigor. Persons desirous of sending mares, may rest assured that 
the same care and attention will be paid as heretofore. The facilities for accommodating 
stock will be considerably increased by the discontinuance of the training establishment 
A careful and competent stud groom will attend all the year. All letters will be ad 
dressed to THOMAS KIRKMAN, 

(Oct. 10-t.my.] Florence, Ala 





LNov. 21) 








DRONE. 
T HE subscriber having so many colts by this horse, would farm himeut for one or two 
seasons, or would, if more desirable, sell him for a fair price. Drone’s young colts, 
now one yearold, cary pa weaned, are very promising. He has but two 8 yr. old colts, 
and ne thorough-bred 2 yr. olds, that I know of. His 3 yr.olds have each won two sweep- 
stakes this year.—Lnov. 21) JAS. B. KENDALL. 


ANDREW. Te 
HIS distinguished Stallion, the sire of Andrewetta, Balie Peyton, Count Zaldivar, 
T Mary Elizabeth, anda host of other “good ’uns,” will make his next season at the 
Hampton Race Course, under the management of Mr.S. W. SHELTON. (Jan. 2-It) 
SWEEPSTAKES, MT. VERNON COURSE, NEAR ALEXANDRIA, D.C. 
O. 4. A Sweepstakes for colts and fillies dropped Spring of 1838, to be run Fall of 
LN 1841, sub. $100 each, h. ft., Mile heats. To name and close Ist of August, 1841. 

No. 2. A SWeepstakes for colts and fillies dropped Spring of 1838, to be run Fall of 1841, 
sub. $200 each, h. ft., Two mile heats. To name and close Ist of August, 1841. 

No.3. A Sweepstakes for all ages (free only for horses the property of persons residing 
Northuf James River, and South of the Potomac, prior to the Ist of Jan., 1841), sub. 
$250 each, h. ft., Three mileheats. To name and close Ist of August, 1841. tated ry 
subs. (Dec. 26. 


GEORGE H. HITE, 
N INIATURE PAINTER, has removed from No. 16 Vesey street, to Ne. 188 Fulton 
LVL street, opposite the lower corner of St. Paul’s Church Yard. wo es 
House. Apr ° 




















CADMUS. 

HIS celebrated Race-horse, and best son of Eclipse living, is offered for sale on fa- 
vorable terms, and if not sold by the last day of February next, his services for the 
ensuing season willbe let to the highest cash bidder. Cadmus is by Eclipse, out of Di 
Vernon, 9 yrs. old. (See Edgar’s Stud Book, p. 181.) His performances whilst on the 

Turf are fully recorded in the Spirit of the Times and Turf Register. 
Communications for the purchase, and proposals for the renting, addressed ‘‘ Cadmus,’ 
Office of this paper, will be immediately attended to. The horse is now at we on Tg 

ev. 





- c. F. M. NOLAND, 
CS AND LAND AGENT, will attend to the collection of claims, and act 
as General Land Agent. 
Batesville, Arks., March 16, 1840.—{my16) 


CHINESE PIGS. 
PAIR of Chinese Pigs, of the genuine breed, are wanted for the South. A liberal 
A price willbe paid for a pair old enough to ve raised, if delivereda This oar EE 
ov. 





kiately. 





THE THEATRES OF VIRGINIA. } 

PTS Subscriber being under the probable necessity of visiting England (owing to the 

death of a near relation), he is willing to receive proposals for a third, or half in- 
terest in his several Theatres of Virginia forthe season of 1840-41. The Subscriber 
now possessing all the Theatres in the State, (three on lease, and the fourth optionally,) 
he is thereby enabled to present an engagement to ‘‘ Stars,” of from 18 to 20 consecutive 
nights. Applicants must be preparedto give security for the faithful performance of all 
engazements made, or to be made with Stars or Members of the Profession for the ap- 
proaching season, that the present reputation of the Drama in Virginia may not be in- 
yured. The Subscriber is willing to take all hazard of loss, beyond the sum agreed upon for 
the portion of interest. Itmay be necessary to state that Mr. J.C. LAMBERT (of the late 
National Theatre, N. ¥.) has been an gg OF ees — _—- ~ ot be 
Subscrib i i sed absence. Proposals will be received u ; 
Sot nen ee GEORGE JONES, Lessee} 


Richmond, Va., Marshall Theatre, Aug. 1, 1840.—{aug 15) 


ST. JOSEPH (Fla.) RACES—CALHOUN COURSE. 
Te annual meeting for i841 will commence on the Calhoun Course on Tuesday, oe 
Yth day of February next, and continue five days. Free for any horse, mare or geld- 
ing in the United States. 
First Day—Pu:se $200, Mile heats 
Second Day—Purse $400, Two mile heats. 
Third Day—Purse $600, Three mile heats. 
Piya oe premma — ot 300° Mile heats best 3in 5 
ifth Day—Proprietor’s Purse $300, Mi ’ a 5. 
The Officers of the Club guarantee that the purses as advertised shall be cere up before 
the horses are started. By order of the Club. JOHN D. GRAY, Presi <* , 
St. Joseph, Aug. 1, 1840.—[{Sept.12-e4w.1 Perer W. GavuTiER,jr., Sec’y. 


' WANTED 1 
SITUATION as Training Groom, by a young man who, by his experience and judg- 
‘inst ie ae ny aceSauttan ir htcrmasiy an she er 
Vices, the advertiser havi n s » and 
England. if'a sattafestory aitention ag obtained ae ~ epee wo d have 
Ro objection. W ride heavy weights uired—can " 
Any command pala toJ.H., a Spirit of the Times ” Office, will be ero pee 











a 


AINING STABLE. 

HE Subscriber has en poll te services ‘of Mr. Pleasant H. Rowlett = train > s 

ble of horses at the Washington Race Course, D. C., for the ——— = 

ing. Gentlemen wishing their horses trained are peqneses to make early ap 
s 


The stable will be opened for the reception of horses by the 10th of February. 
(Jan, 26-tImr) WM. HOLMEAD. 


ree eee TO 
SWEEPSTAKES, WASHINGTON, D.C. 
T= following ga takes will come off over the Washington City Course the 
ing Meetin 1. 

No. . Swespetien for3 yr. olds, sub. $300 each, $100 ft., Mile heats, three or more 

to make arace. To close be of April. Now two OP Ee 
Gov. Sami. Sprigg. nes Long. 

~ 2. Sweepstakes for 3 ye . olds, sub. $100 each, h. ft., Mile heats, three or more to 
WMakea ¢ e. d 

Gentlemen wiciine so miemarine to the above stakes, are requested te ss ~ ae 
scriber at Washington City, D. C.— (Jan. 23-tlapr) : 


MITH (Arks.) SPRING RACES. 
TT Fort Smith Laie.) deetae Manes will commence on the 10th of May, 








and conti-| 





JOHN BASCOMBE. 
4 distinguished horse, at the urgent solicitations of many breeders in Georgia and 
Alabama, has been brought back from Kentucky, where he stoou with great success 
ast season, and will stand the ensuing season at his owner’s stable, at Fort Mitchell, Ala., 
en miles below Columbus, Ga. Lotsand stables are provided for mares, and every at- 
tention will be paid to them, and care used to prevent accidents and escapes, but no lia- 
bility will be incurred for either. 
The pedigree and performances of Bascombe are too well known to the public to need 
repetition here. His stock in Georgia and South Carolina, where he made his first two 
seasons, are of the highest promise, and he has proved himself a sure foal getter. 


His owner would feel authorised to demand. and might expect to receive, tne highest | 


price for his services, but believing that the state of the times, and the price of stock, as 
well as the reduced prices of agricultural products,do not warrant the exorbitant charges 
heretofore made for the services of stallions, and with a view to serve the best interest 
of the Turf and breeders, he has determined tv fix on the following reduced rates, viz:— 
Seventy-five dollars the season, with one dollar to thegroom. Thrree dollars per week 
for keeping the mares; black servants sent with mares boarded gratis. Persons sending 
mares from adistance will send with them a note for season. JOHN CROWELL. 
Dec. 22, 1840. (Jan. 2-tlap) 


REGULAR MAIL LINE FOR PROVIDENCE AND BOSTON, 

(Via Stonington.) 
AILY (Sundays excepted), at 5 o’clock P. 
Boston reduced to $5. 
Arrangement for the week :—The Massachusetts, Capt. Comstock, on Tuesday and ri- 





| day for Stonington, Newport, and Providence. 


The Rhode Island, Capt. Thayer, on Monday and Thursday for Stonington only. 
The Mohegan, on Wednesday and Saturday for Stonington, Newport, and Providence. 


The steamers of this line are furnished with *‘ Francis’s Life Boats,” and are in every | 


respect in first rate order. 

Freight reduced between New York and Boston—viz., six cents per foot from New York 
te Providence—three dollars a ton from Providence to Boston. 

IL? Passengers from New York, on their arrival at Stonington, may take the rail-road 
cars and proceed immediately to Providence and Boston ; and on those days when the 
steamers proceed via Newport to Providence, they may, if they preferit, rem in on board, 
and take the regular train of cars thence to Boston. (Sept. 12, tf.) 


ST. STEPHENS (S. C.) JOCKEY CLUB. 
HE Races over the St. Stephens Course, near Pineville, will commence on the 26thf 
January next, and continue three days. A Silver Cup will be run for the first day, 


ird days will be the regular races. ‘ 
aiDec. 18 a Sees eee . T. W. PEYRE, Sec’y and Treas. 








CHARLES COUDERT'S LYCEUM, 

NDER the joint direction of Mr. Cherles Coudert and Dr. T. O. Porter, at Wheat- 
sheaf, near Elizabethtown, New Jersey, and distant one hour’s passage by railroad 

7 boat from New York. iF | 
“Gabe Gbentenrs eves founded in 1826 by Charles Coudert, and is conducted on principles 
which have been tested by the widest experience, and hitherto approved by the numerous 

intelligent patrons of the Institution. 

*rrhe English, French, and Spanish languages are taught by permanent professors, giv- 
ing instruction in their native tongue, and the pupils are constantly p actisedin speaking, 
translating, and composing in each of these languages. To those who have in view a col- 

legiate education, the Greek and Latin are taught by a competent professor. 
The elementary course of studies pursued at the Lyceum embraces every branch es- 


ics, Book- 

i horough commercial education. It includes the pure Mathematics, k= | 
Seen oa commercial operations in general, Geography, Astronomy, History, the prin- , 
ciples of Grammar and Composition, Rhetoric, Logic, and Moral Philosophy. An exten- | 
sive apparatus for the study of Chemistry and Natural Philosophy ts attached to the 


i ing and Engineering are included inthe sciences taught in the 
ovum Laday ae attoniten of the pupils is particularly directed to the literature of 
the nations whose language they study, and a senior class wil] be formed of those 
competent to follow with profit a course of polite literature or Belles a ita EO 

Reasoning will be the principle of the discipline, enforced by parenta a ori Y; _ 
such attention wil] be paid to the comforts and manners of the pupils as willattach them 


to their temporary home. 


rding Mend 4 Reading, Writing ; Greek, Latin 
Boa Washi and Mending; Reading, Wri ; , ’ 
Poinglish, French, an Spanish languages ; a complete course of — 
matics, and Linear Drawing ; Book-keeping, Geography, His‘ory, ~ 
ral Philosophy, and Chemistry, the price will be per annum, payable 


a 8 whe eeeneescece ocaeee $300 08 
dvance ......-..------- ---- 02-2 --22"°"° 
OE oro he ponpecetie v) is per quarter ....---+--+------+---+ ‘3 : 7 
Stationery......------v--n----ne-00"= UO nsarnrnersornenerrrenT"""7 95 00 
emia eentiaieae ond ° Sian Aare porter gz rit 9 12 00 
Dancine and Fencing, each, (no entrance money), per quarter.........-- 


at the Lyceum more than one pupil, or who 
sce tole an one Larva sum, will be cheerfully treated with. No pu- 
pilsare received for a less period than one year. Office in New York, 69 Liberty-street. 


(Oct. 10-t.f.} 





$.J.SYLVESTER'S 
but continues at 22 Wall Stree 
TOCK AND EXCHANGE OFFICE, is not removed ae ny we ; 
Broadwa hich n estab or ast 15 years 
teeny helps Se ee ee ean, and if.dems foam ab , proceeds 


remittance urned according to instructions. 
oe Drafts ae reed on alipartl of the United States, Canadas, and 
vorette at sight upwards, payabl of England, Ireland, Scot- 
, payable on any part Eng ’ 
land ov Wales pty on ree also Bills o. Paris and aabars | er 
at a distance have only to remit the amount te S.J. Sylvester, with instru , 


Bills of oo heen of England notes, andal! descriptions of Foreign Gold bought 

an ’ . All communications 
Cerporation Bends, and other secuties bought and “a m Lp 

*(Broadwav and 22 Wall 





STORR & MORTIMER iad Semen on 
(CXEW, BOND STREET, Lends Manufacturing Silversmiths eatin pang Bi 
the Queen, beg to announce nave where they will constant! 


kee 
of 200 Revederes twodoors above the Carlton House, les, in Jewellery, Plate, Plated 
‘ fashionable artic anufactures, 


anextensive assortment of new and London m and will receive 
Sata lead Besar Sy ota seta ge rd a 
factory anufacture here 


; , are now enabled tom 
8. & M. having completed their em from the great facilities they possess, feel 
of and Jewellery, and { be surpassed. 
every description that for quality of w and tasteful design, they canno (oct 3) 


., from pier No. 4, North River. Fare to | 


| THE SPIRIT OF THE TIMES: 

| ‘Che Curf, Field Sports, Literature and the Stage. 
| 

} 


EMBELLISHED WITH SPLENDID STEEL ENGRAVINGS. 
WILLIAM T. PORTER, EDITOR. 


} 


Txis well known weekly So Which was established 1831 a 
| 637, in the City of New Yo has now reached its Tenth velone cL. 
- c 


vory | stclass, c t e 

ier nary ats ca hen OFeast memati is be 
| finis by a : 
| The last volume contained superb Portraits of the following - ~ United Sta.es. 
IMporTeD Horsgs, designed to censtitute-an American § . AMERICAN and 
| with complete Memoirs, giving the Pedigree, Characteristics Performan 
_ With incidental notices of their » etc. T wings corresy sack, 
size (eighteen inches by thirteen) with those annually pubiished in London, of ~~ 
ners of the , Oaks and St. Leger, and have been executed in line, on Stee) Plate, 
expressly for This Paper, from Origina) Pictures in oil bythe mest eminent Artists mad 

BLACK MARIA, 

The property of the Hon. Barz Peyton, of New Orleans ; Engraved by Dicx after Trova 


JOHN BASCOMBE, 
The property of Col. Jon» CRow811, of Fort Mitchell, Ala.; Engraved by Dick afterTroye 
‘ 


LEVIATHAN 
The property of JamEs Jackson, Esq. of Florence, Ala.; Engraved by Dicx after Treyg 
SHARK 
The property of Col. Wu.R. Jonnson, of Petersburg, Va.; Engraved by Drex afterTrory 
HEDGFORD, 
| The property of Col.J.H.Towngs,of Lexington,Miss.; Engraved by HinsuELWoop—TRoyve 


Included in the number of E ings published d the 
| Portrait of MAD’LLE AUGUSTA, the Aen Ey den mye ee “La 


Sylphide,” engraved by HinsHELWoopD on Steel, from a sketch and picture by CHALOoN 


and INMAN. — 

The First Number of the New Volume of ""The Spirit ef stittieae 
e First Number o ew Volume of ‘‘ The Spirit of the Ti rm ; 
issued on the 7th of March, 1840. It was published in a new Da ee fda m 
the course of the year,a series of MAGNIFICENT STEEL ENGRAVINGS —_— 
with the embellishments of the gti erp wil be presented to the subscribers 

A List of AMERICAN WINNING HORSES of the preceding year will be published, 
arranged in four distinct TasLEs—one of four mile winners, one of three, one of two 
and one of one mile winners. These Tables show at a glance the Winner of every race 

| of the last year, his age, color, pedigree, and owner, the prize won, the weight carried, 

the time made, and the horses beaten by him, together with the date and place of the 

, race, and areference to the page of the preceding volume where the race was origimally 

published. These Tables are compiled with infinite care and labor, and at great expense ; 

iF pee ot ore ee use, and increase in value every year. A listof EN 18H 
or the same year wil! also be publi i 

| tivo Emeticts eam y published in the volume arranged in 

A Table of the AMERICAN WINNING TROTTING HORSES, with 
owner, time made, weight carried, horses beaten, &c. &c., will be pubtebes ie Ga 
| Volume ; and in addition, there will be anabstract of very great Trotting Performance im 
| America, for several years back, with special reference to the time made. This abstract 

has beencompiled from several authentic sources, and will be extremely interesting as the 
only COMPLETE RECORD OF AMERICAN TROTTING ever attempted. 
An Alphabetical List of STALLIONS for 1840, in the usual form, wiil also appear in an 
early number of the volume,and will be found convenient to breeders for designating the 
| age, color, pedigree,owner, place and price of standing, of nearly every dist he 
| ae ee oe ne en 

n tion to the various subjects enumerated above, the present vo 
| a faithful and copions record ofall IMPORTATIONS and SALES OF BLOOD atoce 
| Sweepstakes, Racing and Trotting Matches, and Rac Appointments ; Essays on 

Breeding and Training, Pedigrees and Performances of Distinguished Horses, with al} 
the Current News and On Dits in Sporting Circles, both at home and abroad. And to 
complete the Sporting Department, full details, origina) and selected, will be given upon 
all manly pastimes, as Hunting, Shooting, Fishing, Yachting and Boating, Pedestrian and 
other Athletic and Manly Sports. , 

Another part of the design of the paper willembrace A BREEDING and AGRICUL- 
TURAL DEPARTMENT, designed to promote the interests and minister to the instrue- 
tion of breeders of fine cattle, sheep,&c. Selections from the mos: approved Américam 

and English writers on these important subjects will be constantly found in its poe mang 
In the course of the Volume will be given Prorsssor StEwart’s work on STABLE 
ECONOMY, entire, with all the Plates andDrawings. This capital work, which has not 
been republished in this country, extends to four hundred and thirty-six pages, It is 
‘‘A Treatise on the Management of Horses, in relation to Stabling, Grooming, Feeding, 
Watering, Working and Training.” The paper will also be embellished with a gieat 
number ot Ercutnes and OUTLINES on the plan of ‘‘ Bell’s Life in London.” 

The SPORTING GALLERY will also oe increased by the addition of the Portraits of 
| several of the most distinguished Horses in the Union, engraved in a style of superior 
‘finish and beauty. The following Portraits for the ensuing volume are already im the 
hands of the most eminent engravers in this city, They will folloWeach other in rapid 

succession, and due notice will be given of the additions to the number as they are re- 


ceived. 
BOSTON, 
The property of Mr. James Lone, of Washington City; Painted by Dr Larrre 
for Col. Jonnson, of Va. 
Published on the 7th March, 


ARGYLE, 
| The propertyof Hon. Pizrce M. Butter & Co., of Columbia, 8. C., Painted by TroyE 
for Col. Hampton, of S.C, 
Published on the 23d May. 
WAGNER, 
| The property of Mr. Jonn CaMPBELL, of New Orleans ; Painted by Trove for the Owner 
Published onthe 4th July. 
MONARCH, 
The property of Col. Hampton, of S.C. ; Painted by Trove. 
Published on the Sth Jan. 


The next prominent department is the THEATRICAL PAGE, constantly devoted to 
original criticisms of the drama, and notices of the New York theatres; Green Room 
| Intelligence, derived from an extensive theatrical correspondence maintained with every 
| city in the Union, and by which the paper is already favorably known and wide’ ; ¢tireu- 
Jated in theatrical circles. 

Again, selections will be constantly made from the ag of this country and Eng- 
land, and thus be formed a lively and elegant LITERARY DEPARTMENT, occupying 
several pages. 

For alt these varied Departments, ample room is secured by the immense size of the 
present sheet, which for beauty of t aphical execution and general elegance of aa- 
rangement, is second tonone in the Union. 

No local agents being employed by the proprietors, gentlemen wishing the paper cam 
| order it through their post-masters, or remit mail, A number of files from the com- 
| mencement of the volume, will be preserved for new subscribers. This course is adopt- 
ed, as the valuable Statistical Tables of the paper nearly all appear in the early part of 
the year. 





Terms of Subscription and Advertising. 
For One Year’s Subscription, $10inadvance. For Six Month's Subscription, $5in advance, 
For Advertising One Square of 22 lines, firstinsertion, $5—Each subsequent insertion, $1 
i? Extra copies of the LARGE ENGRAVINGS ON STEEL may be obtained at the 
Publication Office at One Deilar each. They will be sent to any sectien of the Union 
so enveloped as to secure them from injury. 
— - a 


THEATRICAL. 

LAYS, OPERAS, and FARCES, No. 52 Chatham-street, New York.—TURNER & 
is FISHER import direct from London every Play, immediately on being issued from 
the press, with the utmost possible regularity and despatch, and keep always on hand 
the largest assortment of theatrical works in the country. 

Managers of Theatres, Ladies and Gentlemen of the profession, Clubs, Amateurs, &e. 
will find it to their interest to call before seeking elsewhere, as the advertisers assure 
them that nothing in the play- ey | can be purchased, but which will be found at theiz 
establishment, and which will be disposed of on the most accommedating terms. 

Now publishing in numbers *“ Lect yh Dramatic Library of Acting Plays,” embracing 
the most popular pieces of the present day. j 

yee British and Minor Drama; Duncemb’s British Theatre ; Miller’s Modem 
Acting Drama ; Strange’s edition of Buckstone’s !)ramas, ana Bayly’s Farces—complete 
sets always on Sale. 

Wholesaleorders attended te with promptness. 

New plays done upins*rong wrappers, and sent by mail to any part of the Union. 


PR a 2 te ni ae Ti don IN 
IS splendid establishment, situate No. 142 Broadway, New 4 ork, is ’ 
. wenre receive those who may be pleased to favor it with their patronage. The 
House is in excellent erder—the furniture new and efegant—the ladies’ parlors are fur- 
nished in a style not surpassed by any in the Union—the cellars are well stocked with 
the best wines and liquors—the larder wil: be constantly supplied with every delicacy 
the market can afford. No exertions shall be wanting on the part ef the proprietors to 
‘ render every possible comfort ard convenience to their patrons. One A e ——— 
‘bas, he trusts, been long and favorably known in this city as a hotei- keeper, b 
other as a steam-packet master on the Atlantic a Ne nt New Orleans, &c. 
ublic’s obedient servants, . Be : Srensianen, 
New York. Aug. 31, 1840.—[Sept. 4.6m.) JAMES PENNOYER, | /7¢?"*¢¢ 


ER'S SALAMANDER IRON SAFES. — abl 
| ERCHANTS ho + - in want of Book and Money SAFES, are informed that the 




















T SALAMANDER SAFE will stand the test of fire, and are never 

iain dese of need. These safes are totally unlike ali safes made by others—no 
| saturated wood” is used or “ pretended to be used,” to mislead the public—but a com- 
bination of materials are used that cannot be destroyed by fire, and will preserve iron 
from injury when ex sed to the greatest heat. The Salamander Safes have ae Se 
| quently tested in public— once in the ruins of the eld Exchange in Wall etree: ae 
the Institute Fairs at Castle Garden and Niblo’s Garden, silver m s ne 
| awarded for its wonderful ability to resist heat, prese unharmed its contents —_ re 
‘tens of iron would have melted. At Boston one was = a furnace with one - ay- 
| lor’s best double safes, and warranted >y him to be fire ; also one of Scot .— 
| fessed Asbesto’s safes—the contents of both Gaylor’s Scott’s were consumed : 
| than one hour—the Salamander remained in the same furnace under a powerful blast for 
| thirteen hours, when the furnace was filled to the with charcoal, and 
| to burn for eleven hours more, ma all twenty-four 
_ the Sarpane and opened, =e on he 
safe may be seen at the w ‘ 

assortment for sale on the most reasonable . 

cnt eqathed ouenty of any dimension, with the eT DE rior locks 


Patentee and Manufacturer, 28 Pine-st., and 62 one in 
ere at the trial of the above 
py west tent oak any mae. Webley, roma; Emomnase 
of the yarlous \inds of safes, that the above ‘ach burning. There are thousands 





ndure ten times as m . to’ be their 
et ag Oxi who were witnesses tothe trial af Bos of ba tbe blaat of three 
unanimous wy ten eee produced » hotter dre then s Src (pan salee 
buvaing building; and the time that it was the furnace was much en Aa 
; intense them . 
are generally exposed to fire, Whilst ite oeeemnaL>. 


S$. Ave. Ex-Agent for C. G, Gaylor, at Boston. 
Swom before me, this 16th Sept., 1659. 1. 5 wine, Commissioner of Deeds. 


_,N.B. The public are. cautiomes fensions. No will be a suthorized agent to 
sell my safes a certificate under wy WILDER, [6m PatenteewdManufactu® 





| New York,(April 18, 1840.—(ap!8 
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occa PARK THEATRE. —_ 
EVENING, Feb.1—A Grand Fancy Dress Ball, under the direction of Mr. 
CONWAY. . ERT— 
Y—Benefit of the MANAGER—A GRAND INSTRUMENTAL CONC 
ad bed YORK SOCIETY LIBRARY. 
DENHOFF ve a selection of Readings from the British illustra- 
Mi%ircer cnaracternie expression, at the Hall of the above named ieee Wed- 





nesday, Feb. 10, 1841, to ly at 7 o’clock. 
ts of admittance 50 cents ith programme of the readings—may be had 
the principal music and book stores. (Jan. 30-2t.} 








Things Theatrical. 


Meagre indeed must be our repoft this week of “ things theatrical.” The 
Park is closed—the *‘ New” National is closed—and whence can one derive ma- 
terials for ‘an article?” The Concerts (dee highver, as we hear them called— 
we once called them “d’eté” ourselves) closed on Wednesday evening. To us 
they were entertainments as delightful as any to which we ever listened. But 
in the outset, the manager made the price ef admission too low—twenty-five 
cents for a three hours’ performance of the best orchestra ever heard in Ame- 
rica, was so very small, that the town thought the Concerts must be vulgar ;— 
and a little so were they, for atime. Then again, the weather was miserably 
unpropitious in the outset—what have we had for a month past save snow and 
fog, and 1ain commingled—equal in effect to a London November, in which 
month seventy three per cent of the English suicides are perpetrated “ accord- 
ing to Cocker” and other statistico—arethmetical almanac makers. 

When it was discovered that the price would not suit, they essayed—not to 
diminish the expenses of the house, but to double the charge of admission. This 
suited least of all, for thenceforward we are told that the house was within a 
fraction of a perfect void. Sume one has said or written that ‘“ Revolutions ne- 
ver go backwards.” We presume that politicians see truth and great force in 
this adage ; we would beg to hazard the conjecture that in “ things theatrical ” 
the pons asinorum of the old Geometrician is not more certain in its demonstration 
than is the above maxim, applied to play-houses ; if you cannot fill the house at 
twenty-five cents a head, nothing will be gained by asking fifty. Such, however, 
was the course of conduct adopted by the Manager ef the Park—very unwilling- 
ly, we do not doubt. It failed of its desired effect, and in consequence, the thea- 
tre is to be closed till the 15th proximo—barring Fancy Balls. 

At Niblo’s we hear they are making money faster than “ the monster” in Phi- 
ladelphia. Miss Poote is singing all her songs, with the certainty of rapturous 
applause—if not an encore. It has not been im our power to be present this 
week, but from what we saw on the first two evenings last week, we do not he- 
sitate to say that Niblo’s Concerts are fashionable, and of course crowded. 

Up at Hill’s theatre—why call it Hill's theatre? do change that—the old 
Park Company are doing a fair business,—probably paying expenses. Old Curp 
—excuse the familiarity—is the great card, and whether playing Sir Abel 
Handy, or taking checks at the door, he is equally a favorite —We can but hope 
that this enterprise may be entirely successful. 

At the Olympic, the business has been good—as usual. The infernal concert 
—as MitcuELt calls it,—the advertisements say Un Concert d’ Enfer,—pleases 
moderately. It is “ got up” well, but lacks point. It is not disagreeable to 
abuse the Olympic, because the whole town knows that the house is making the 
Manager's fortune. What cares he then for a newspaper notice ? 

We retract every thing in the last paragraph—the Concert is now received with 
immense applause, all engaged in it becoming more familiar with their parts. 
Till last evening, we never chanced to hear ‘“ Man-fred ;” it is the best thing 
Mircue.t evér “got up,” by a long way, and one can but blame his adverse 
stars for not hearing it sooner. The quartette is beyond compare, nor did we 
suppose Miss SincLeTon equal to so capital a burlesque. 

We have this moment seen the advertisement of the Park theatre for next 
week. On Monday next,a Fancy Ball is to be given, under the direction of Mr. 
Conway ; on Tuesday, the Band recently employed by Mr. Simpson give him a 
Complimentary Benefit. So admirable has become the performance of the Park 
orchestra with their fortnight’s drilling, that this Concert, without reference to 
kind feelings by which it has been dictated, should command a crowded au- 

itory. 

On Monday next, Mr. Herwie gives his second concert at the City Hotel ; it 
is the last opportunity of hearing this distinguished violinist prior to his depart- 
ure to the South. To an American who has not been abroad, his power with 
the violin appears marvellous indeed ; and we state with full confidence our be- 
lief that he has few equals in the “ old country.” 





Theatrical On Dits. 

In Philadelphia at the Chesnut Street—“ Norma” is still the rage ;—it is to 
be played three weeks more when the Woops will leave for the South. 

At Burton’s Theatre, Butwer’s play of ‘Money ” has been produced, and 
judging from the press of that city witha very strong cast and decided success’ 
A grand ball was given at Burton’s Theatre on Thursday, Jan. 28th. Tickets 
ten dollars each. 

Mr. Power opened in Mobile on Thursday, the 14th inst. He was to play 
there, at Caldwell’s new theatre, four nights, thence, return to New Orleans— 
visit the Havannah, and then sail for Charleston or New York. 

Madame Suton is giving concerts at the Hall of The Musical Fund Society. 
Some of the Philadelphia prints think she surpasses any singer ever before in 
this country, except MatipRan—of course. 

The great attraction at the Washington Theatre at this time, is “small nig- 
ger dancing.” This must be delightful to the “congregated wisdom and 
fashion” of the metropolis. 

Forrest has closed at Charleston. > 

Atthe St Charles, New Orleans, “ Alladdin, or the Wonderful Lamp” has 
been produced to please the juveniles, but the great card is Master Diamonp of 
this city, who is carrying off all the honors of the “ Jim Crow University.” 

Bulwer's new play of “Money” is in rehearsal at Luptow & Swaru’s The- 
atre. 

) The “ Theatre D’Orleans,” the French Opera House, is doing a good business, 
and playing sterling old operas. 

We have no accounts from Havanna since the arrival of Fanny E.sster, but 
we feel assured that she will create a greater sensation there, than in any other 
theatre on this side of the Atlantic. Her engagement is said to be for ten 
nights, at $1000 per night and one benefit. This price the manager can well 

ord to pay as the house holds ten or twelve thousand persons. It will re- 
quire a large apron to hold the doubloons she will make on her benefit night. 

We are pleased to learn that Mr. Pcacine, after spending a few weeks with 


a friend on a plantation in the vicinity of Charleston, has returned to that city 


much improved in health and spirits. , 
and then return to the North. spirits. He will play a short engagement there, 


Mr. Bootu is now playing an engagement in Washington. 


Nen Mobile Theatre. 
, vanneel me yey an opening of the New Theatre at Mobile on Monday even- 
ing, oleh od only close ta mouncement, and, after all, the work has been ac- 
— fr a y ys later than the original time proposed. The Jour- 
“The plays were performed to admiration, and ev i 
‘ t 4 ery one was surprised at 
a a oe = —_ ‘aaa every department of the Menem was 
. . wh 
won for that gentleman a host of admirers. The oioee’ cent suet 
Mrs. Stuart, in her own winning and inimitable style.” ’ 
We have also a letter from our Mobile correspondent, touching the races and 
oe of interest, in which he speaks of the o nia as follows: 
A er dency opened last night to a regular crowd. e company is excel- 
ss plays went off as as though the corps, like i never had 
sab pe Ma in one place—Browne delighted us—Cioffi astonished us— 
» like the actors, went hand in hand, for the applause was thun- 


“ You will pereeive, by the Chronicle, that your 1 
renngy ayy the luck to carry off the Prize Cup for the Open Ad- 
—— rit published y- Tell Phaz I shall drink his health in,‘ the Cup’ 


“* The theatre itself seems like the work of Aladdin’s Lamp! it has sprung up] 
. 
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hagic. tion of its size, form and capacity, I refer you to our 
: of this dey in which fall particulars are published. You will percieve 
booed te te pset alla “4 the meee ait aaY Cll che vik en 
ve in ing way, want to take with you a 
bottle of that ‘sparkling Hock’ you wot of.” Ky 
We now shake hands with our friend Phaz, and here follows his composition 
that won the cup: 
Address, Speken by Mrs. Stewart, 
On the opening of the New Theatre, Mobile, January 11, 1841. 
Once, “ once upon a time,” there was a man, 
Sometime before, or since the world began, 
Whose fancy, o’er life’s changing mazes straying, 
Hit on this odd and curious art of Playing. 
‘He was a Grecian drayman ! in a cart 
He first set up and practised the new art : 
And thus, long time ago—what could be droller? 
Thespis, the Greek, became a vagrant stroller ; 
His temple stuod on wheels—an open car— 
And he was Actor, Manager and Star! 


Years have gone by—still the old Car is rolliug, 

And still go Thespian votaries a strolling. 

a a a — lands, where’er men dwell, 
e Drama rolls spreads its ic spell. 

The mimic scene reflects reality, tina 

Teaching what life is, and what life should be— 

And to the New World, majestic stride, 

The Mother of all arts, in native pride, 

Comes rousing, kindling, spiriting along, 

The step of genius the tide of song! 

Here dwelt the Drama !—pestilence and flame 

Together, spreading desolation came. 

The fiend Disease, shrieking aloud despair, 

Came fanning flame and poisoning the air. 

With tottering steps the sick, and e’en the dying, 

Were from their blazing habitations flying !, 

With sudden haste from fiery ruin torn 

The dead were to their silent mansions borne, 

Houses and churches blazed, and sacred bell 

At once tolled wild alarm and funeral knell ! 

And amid shrieks of terror, screams of pain, 

Caught by despair and echoe back again, 

The Drama too, sharing the sad decay, 

Was in the general ruin swept away. 

Alas Mobile! struck by a double fate, 

Appalled, forsaken, crushed and desolate ! 


But now already, Pheenix-like uprising, 
Beneath the sun of glorious enterprize, 

With tread elastic, and in strength surprising, 
Behold again our noble city rise ! 

Again proud Commerce throngs the busy mart, 
And welcome bids to science and to art. 

Again glad sunbeams cheer a prosperous land, 
Aad here again the Drama takes its stand ! 
Here shall once more Shakspearian strairs arise, 
Our hours to cheer our hearts to harmonize. 
Strangers and visitors, from far and near, 

To fair Mobile, shall nightly gather here ; 

And thus full soon our presence will be found 
A lively influence to spread around ; 

As, when a falling stone smooth water break, 
Increasing circles widen o'er the lake. 

Thus shal! the Drama lend its power to heal 


The wounds of once more prosperous Mosice ! 
New Orleans Picayune, 





The following description of the new theatre is from the Chronicle and Ad- 
vertiser :— 

Mr. Caldwell has succeeded, through many discouragements, and at a season 
of unexampled gloom, in bringing to this stage of completion, a theatre which 
will be an ornament to the city, and afford, we hope, many hours of rational and 
intellectual enjoyment to its citizens. For the entertainments we refer to the 
bill. For a full description of the house we give the following particulars, for 
which we are inlebted to the attention of a friend of more leisure than our- 
selves. 

“Our new theatre, which is to be opened this evening, stands on the west 
side of Reyal Street, between St. Michael and St. Louis, on the site of the in- 
tended St. Michael's Hotel.—Its width is 664 feet, and its depth 120 feet. The 
frent is formed of six Doric pilasters, supporting a Grecian pediment head ; and 
the height. from the ground to the apex of the gable, is 644 feet. ‘The entrance 
is effected through five spacious doors, leading in‘o a vestibule 20 feet wide— 
the southern end of which is appropriated for the box office, and at the northern 
extremity is the winding stairway leading to the gallery. Inthe centre is a spa- 
cious opening leading to the pit, parquette, and bainnorrs, while on either side is 
a wide flight of steps forming the ingress to the boxes. The shape of the inte- 
rior is a perfect semicircle, a form which brings the audicnce into a more agree- 
able proximity with the stage than does the usual elongated segment, and thus 
the nicer shades of expression, and more delicate tones of the voice, in which 
so much of the beauty of good acting lies, will be more equally distinct to every 
spectator. pine 

“The pit seats are covered and cushioned, and on each side is a range of 
‘lodges,’ or pit boxes, for private parties. Above these again is the dress cir- 
cle, with a lock and key to every box, so that a party or family will be as unin- 
terrupted as though seated in theirown parlor. Over these is the second circle, 
and surmounting this again is the third tier and galleries. Above the vestibule, 
and attached to the circles of boxes, each of which has a spacious and handsome 
lobby, are two elegant saloons, 55 feet long and 20 wide. The extreme capa- 
city of the theatre has been thus estimated, allowing the customary space for 
each spectator :—Pit and Pit-boxes, etc., 350; first tier 330; second tier 450 ; 
proscenium boxes 48 ; third tier and galleries 700—making in all a total of 
1878. The Proscenium is formed by an elliptic arch 37 feet high and 38 wide. 
This arch is supported on four handsome columns having elegant Corinthian 
caps, and surmounted by a bold Grecian cornice. The stage is 50 feet deep 
and extends the whole width of the house, affording unusual capabilities for 
scenic display. The whole is brilliantly lighted with gas, and its form and size 
makes it one of the most suitable theatres in the Union for the perfect enjoy- 
ment of a play.” 





Norma at the Chestnut Street Theatre. 
(Continued from the National Gazette.) 

Mrs. Wood's acting as Norma has gained for her a reputation which she ne- 
ver before possessed. It is positively of the highest cast. In the scene where 
she meditates taking the life of her children, the effect is terrible and sublime. 
It is not our purpose nor will our means permit us to give an analysis through- 
out. Ofher singing we may remark that her exertions do not flag in any of its 
arduous points. Hier first recitative, “ Seditious Spirits,” is superb. We would 

articularly indicate the use of her low coniralto notes in this piece, which have, 
if possible, increased in sonorossness and dramatic power. An alteration in 
the middle of the first bar of ‘ Virgin Goddess !” is not to our liking. It in- 
jures the modest devotion of the appeal, and does not give the intention of the 
composer. The rest is perfect. Inthe Allegro ‘* Ah were my. love requited,” 
the repetition of the G in the cadence is not effective, but the climax is in the 
highest bravura style. In the duets with Elberta and Claudian, Mrs. Wood 
would satisfy fastidious criticism. In the appeal to Orveso in the last act her mu- 
sical daring and achievement are worthy of the situation and her own fame. 
Since the performance of a a lady, now retired from the stage, there 
has been no tragic heroine of equal merit with Mrs. Wood’s Norma. 

Mrs. Bailey’s Elberta is a beautiful performance ; her appearance and gene- 
ral style are conformable to the character. Her prayerin the grove produced a 
great impression, and her entire effort satisfied her numerous admirers. Her 
voice is clear'and sweet, and her execution neat and artist like. Mrs. Wood’s 
voice in connexion with her own affords a splendid example of a soprano duet. 

With the exception of Fra Diavolo, Claudian is Mr. Wood's best character. 
His appearance is excellent, and with that of his friend Flavius, most properly 
acted by Mr. Henkins, contrasts well with the Gallic characters. He sings the 
first cavatina icularly well; the duet with Elberta less so. In the last duet 
and finale he en, little to be desired either in delicacy or force. His dying 
scene is especially excellent. rat 

Mr. Brough looks the part of Orveso extremely well, and acts with dignity. 
He is, however, deficient in the text, and this remark applies to Mr. and Mrs. 
Wood. It is ademerit which twelve hours’ diligent study would obviate. We 
would particularly mention as a geet point in the opera—the appearance and at- 
titude of Orveso in the finale of the second act. 

The chorus is by far the most numerous and well disciplined ever heard upon 
the American stage, and is altogether ior in these respects to the chorus 


of the Italian Opera Houses of London and Paris. In all the difficult 
points ee oc eeeeebarend tion 
single note, the the t of indi ity, guided by taste iscre 
tion a a eg accompaniments to Norma’s first | 


“Oh Irminsul”; the 


Jan. 30. 


solo; the-finale ; to the second act, “Still our foes maintain thei ” 
an oe roe parts, hold a dialogue ; the War Song, ad 


~ passage, © Confess oh Norma,” may be signalized as examples of their ski|!. 


The costumes and equipments are according to historical authoriti 
are varied, splendid, and perfectly fresh; and present the same vat rs 
crimination in the tem] of the subordinate characters, which is usual > 
witnessed in the chi of the drama; an important object never befo 
accomplished. The for the soldiers’ dresses has evidently been specially 
manufactured. The bronze arms, offensive and defensive, the shaggy red hai y 
which the Gauls dyed in order to add ferocity to their aspect, their short furtive 
steps in marching, all combine to give versimilitude to the exhibition. The flow. 
ing robes and official insignia of the Druids and Virgins are in exquisite co “a 
with the martial —- ntrast 
The arrangement of the processions and disposition of the ¢ 
mirable, el odanaiivatn greatly to the aed the ~ salmaaa Sega ad- 
of this belongs to the able stage manager, Mr. Murdock, who seems to ha _ 
stowed his best talent and industry in these details. —— 
The scenery designed and painted by W. T. Russel Smit 
specimen of the art. We are most struck with his landsca 
bridge has an air of reality which is delightful, and the temple of Irminsul 
thoroughly characteristic of a barbarous era. We have already mentioned the 
grove by moonlight. 
The orchestra embraces about fifty musicians, among them the first in th 
country. Of the number are several amateurs, who substantively evince th e 
love for the art by the aid which they kindly render. This large body of arti . 
with the singers, is led by Mr. . F. Cline, who exhibits both the skill and the 
enthusiasm necessary for se arduous a task Under his direction, the Getevere 
has been encored every night; and in accompanying the vocalists, the instry 
ments at all proper times are adequately subdued, and when their power is r , 
quired under the intentions of the composer, the mass of sound has at once aba. 
ance and finish, which —_ capable of improvement by the addition of other 
instruments, is still indefinitely superior to any orchestral effect yet attem ted 
within the walls of an American theatre. pre 
Considered in every department, the Opera of Norma as now 
dramatic and musical exhibition which past the ardeut nh rma nt 
pretendingany sympathy with the progress of the Fine Arts. The manaee : 
which it has been represented would have elicited from the dramatic critics of 
London, within the six nights of its perforuance, volumes of detailed and gene. 
ral notice. Every one who is familiar with the condition of the English 5 era 
in London must sustain us in the assertion, that with all the musical facilities at 
hand in that mighty metropolis, there never has been there any realization of 
the works of a great composer, equal on the whole tu the performance of Belli. 
ni’s Norma at the Chestnut Street Theatre. 7 
In passing this encomium upon the house, it must be borne in mind that with- 
out a management at once intelligent and liberal, such an achievement could not 
have honored our stage or our country. Messrs. Pratt and Dinmore have in 
this instance established a claim upon publ’c patronage, which if not promptly, 
continuously, and adequately acknowledged, it will be idle to make any further 
attempt to represent grand operas properly, until a thorough revolution may be 
effected in the theory and practice of dramatic establishments. 
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English Dramatic Intelligence. 


(From the Observer of January 3d.) 

Tt seems that what we suggested a fortnight ago has been accomplished 
Webster’s license at the Haymarket has been extended, and he may now carry 
on his performances, if he find them answer his purpose, for the three months 
between the 15th of January and the 15th of March. Whether it will be worth 
his while to persevere so far is a different question, the decision of which must 
re very much upon the continued attraction of Sir E. I.. Bulwer’s comedy 

ebster stop short just where he likes, but he may also go on as long as 
he likes. e are very glad that this course has been taken for the sake of the 
public, the theatre, and the author; and it is an excellent indication of what 
will be done under similar circumstances in future. We are told, however, that 
an intimation has been given that this concession is not to be drawn into pre- 
cedent. This, we must say, is mere nonsense : it must be drawn into prece- 
dent : it cannot be avoided ; and when a case of the kind again occurs, it wil] be 
idle to resist the reasonable claim of any manager. We rejoice in this change 
of policy on the part of the Lord Chamberlain, because it is just in itself, and 
because it falls in directly with our own notion, that there ought to be as free 3 
trade in theatricals as in every other beneficial commodity. If the article be 
good—if the pieces represented are not contra bonos mores, but tend to the ele- 
vation and improvement of society, the oftener they are represented the better 
Let every theatre, like every shop, remain open just as long as the business is 
profitable. We gave this opinion ten years ago, and it was seconded by many ; 
but day after day it has received confirmation, and now we see even the Lord 
Chamberlain adopt it. Neither would we wish the matter to stop here: there 
is no reason why a particular house should be specially favored : let the rule be 
extended to all theatres, whether under patent or Jicense. Patents are now so 
many waste skinsof parchment ; and if Madame Vestris at Covent Garden can 
carry on her concern to a profit after the expiration of her 200 nights, she ought 
to be allowed to do so. In the same spirit we would have no limit to the num- 
ber of theatres beyond that which will be furnished by the number of auditors. 
The wants of the public ought to be the only rule, and we do not think that 
these are times when those wants will be very extensive. Recollecting that 
the managers can only just contrive to keep Covent Garden open, and that the 
Haymarket is the sole legitimate theatre (so to cal] it) which is adequately re- 
warding the exertions of the lessee, we apprehend that there is not much dan- 
ger at present of our having too many theatres. 

Of our minor houses, two are, or were very recently, in the market, and no- 
body could be found: to speculate in them. The Strand Theatre, one of them, 
produces a rent of no more than £400, and the lease was sold, a few days ago, 
for only £500, and even then it was bought in. Surely this is no great encou- 
ragement. 

Wallack, if we are correctly informed, has been engaged by Webster at the 
Haymarket for three years. He is a most useful performer, and we have no 
doubt will eara his salary, which is, as it ought to be, considerable. It is not, to 
be sure, £100 per week, which is beyond all sense and reason, but such an amount 
as will reward the actor without ruining the manager. Another advantage 1s 
(and in this the public are interested) that it will keep Wallack in this country. 
He will not again visit America during the term of his engagement, excepting, 
perhaps, as an occasional trip. 

“‘ Money ” has fully maintained its attraction during the past week. It was 
played for the twentieth time last night, and it is very safe to predict that it will 
run at least as many nights more without interruption. What twaddle it is for 
people to talk about the little encouragement the drama receives. Whenever 
anything is produced that is worth seeing, there are pleuty of people to see I. 
The great deficiency now is in performers: we are in sad want of some novelty, 
both male and female, but especially the former. Now is the time for a young 
actor of any promise to step forward. But where is he to be found ' 





We noticed Ellen Tree’s not very successful performances in the west 0 
England in our last, and we mentioned them with regret. As might be expected, 
she did not remain long in Exeter, but made her way again to the north, and = 
is now playing at Manchester, where she has been joined by Charles Kean, = 
together they draw very good houses. The plays in which they have appeare’ 
were, “‘ The Lady of Lyons,” ‘Romeo and Juliet,” “ Macbeth, _“ Ham et, 
and “‘As You Like It.” There seems now to bea division of opinion among 
the Manchester and Liverpool critics respecting C. Kean’s merits and Ss 
They do not now indiscriminately laud him, but admit that he is not quite ra 
excellence. ‘This is true: but the time may come when they will not even Q 
him justice, which is the case with a few of our London contemporaries. e 
is not by any means everything we wish—he falls far short of our notion 0 : 
perfect tragedian ; but he has considerable ability, and for that ability he oug 
to have credit. Itis stated that Ellen Tree will not return to Covent Garden 
until after the run of the pantomime, and that there is some mistake in the notion 
that her engagement was to play for 100 out of the 200 nights for which —— 
Garden will, in all probability, be open; but the truth is, we believe, that t ey 
have no new piece in the theatre in which Ellen Tree can be of service. Sng? 
fore it is now said that her engagement was, to be ready to play 100 nights | 
her services were required, but that she was not to be paid if she did not per 
form. This is a material difference; but there is generally so much mistepre- 
sentation respecting the conditions of the articles of performers, that 1t 's very 
difficult to arrive at the truth. Each party is commonly interested in producing 
an erroneous impression, in order, as much as possible, to keep up the impo 
ance of the individual. 


It will afford our readers the utmost satisfaction to hear that nearly all “4 eal 
counts respecting the desperate and incurable illness of Mr. C. Kemble eo 
be@h very much e rated. This course of exaggeration seems to have co 
taken by some of his injudicious friends, in the hope of raising something i 
an artificial interest on the subject. Surely this was not necessary. We e 
not mentioned C. Kemble’s name for many weeks; the last time we — * 
him we ted the possibility that he would again be seen ere long apo? of 
hoards of Covent Garden. From what we now hear, we do not yet nog og 
such an event: on Thursday he was said to be dying, and on Sender we 4 
gone out for air andexercise. Whether he do or do not ever publicly exb! 
again makes no difference in our gratifieation at hearing of his conv alescenc?. 
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